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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L; Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Proof of the Pudding! Confirmation of the 
outstanding performance and efficiency of the 
new Martin 2-0-2 airliner is Northwest Air- 
line’s additional order for 15 more 2-0-2’s. 
NWA, first to put the high-speed airliners into 
service, will replace its entire DC-3 fleet with 
a total of 25 Martin 2-0-2's, serving all of its 
domestic routes from New York to Seattle and 
Winnipeg, including the recently added —— 


at Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Washington, D. 



































Fleas Fly! A leading airline recently shipped 
“‘one carton of parasites’’ from Macon to 
Chicago. The parasites were fleas, needed for 
laboratory work. Needless to say, the airline 
made sure that the carton was well wrapped 


and sealed! 
¢ 


Many Martin Products have been licensed to 
other companies for manufacture. These in- 
clude: Mareng flexible fuel tanks, licensed to 
U. S. Rubber Co. . . . Honeycomb, light- 
weight construction material, licensed to U. S. 


Plywood Corp. 
S¢ 


Performance, Plus! Even higher performance 
for the Martin 2-0-2 has been okayed by the 
CAA. With full weight of 39,900 Ibs., 2-0-2 
may now take off from runways as short as 
3510 fr. Thus, cities with smaller airports can 
receive high-speed express 2-0-2 service . . . 
and airlines need not sacrifice payload to serve 
these cities. No other modern airliner can equal 
the 2-0-2's short take-off. 





Successful Speed-up . . . After its first few 
weeks of operation, the new air traffic pattern 
for New York has been proved a success. This 
lan, which calls for LaGuardia Field to 
andle most of the North-South traffic and 
Newark Airport to handle the majority of the 
East-West traffic, has eliminated nearly all 
cross-trafic on New York airways, has in- 
creased safety and speeded operations. Other 
cities plan similar systems. 


SS 


Best of Both! Jet engine boosters point to the 
high speed these power plants give. Recipro- 
cating engine enthusiasts boast of longer 
range. In the Navy's new P4M Mercator 
atrol bomber, Martin combines both features. 
of the Mercator’s two nacelles contains 
both a jet and reciprocating engine . . . the 
latter for long range patrolling, the former for 
bursts of high speed. 




























Navy Said, “Morel” A recent order for 12 
more Martin Mariner PBM-5A’s makes a total 
of 36 of these 33-ton huskies now scheduled 
for production. World's largest amphibians, 
they are equally at home on land, sea or air 

. can be used as bombers, patrol planes, 


transports or in air-sea rescue work . . . may 
be used in either tropical or arctic operations. 
They're the work horses of the Navy! 
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Big Four Quarrel 
Over Berlin Rights 


At the end of the World War II 
Germany was divided into four 
zones. Each zone was occupied by 
one of the Big Four — the U. S., Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia. (See map.) 

Division of Germany into zones 
was not supposed to last long. The 
Big Four intended to form a united 
Germany. The united Germany was 
to be weak and unable to wage war. 

But Germany is still divided into 
four zones. The Big Four have not 
been able to agree on forming a 
united Germany. The U. S., Britain, 
and France are fairly well agreed. 
But they cannot come to an agree- 
ment with Russia. 

Many people believe that there is 
little chance of a united Germany. 
They believe there will be a western 
Germany, tied to the U. S., Britain 
and France; and an eastern Ger- 
many, tied to Russia. 


TROUBLE IN BERLIN 


Recently trouble broke out in Ber- 
lin among the Big Four. 

Berlin was the capital of Ger- 
many. At the end of the war it was 
decided that the Big Four should 
have their German headquarters in 
Berlin. Berlin is inside the Russian 
zone, but the Big Four agreed that 
each one should have a zone of its 
own in Berlin. Russia promised to 
let the other three pass through the 
Russian zone to reach Berlin. 

Last month the trouble started. 
First the Russians stopped going to 
meetings of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil for Germany. The Allied Control 
Council is the name for the Big Four 
rulers of Germany. 

Next the Russians said they would 
inspect all railroad trains going in or 
out of Berlin. They said the western 
Allies were looting Berlin. The west- 
ern Allies denied this charge. They 
refused to let the Russians board 
their trains and inspect them. 

When the Russians stopped a train 
for inspection, the train would re- 
turn to its starting point. 

The U. S. and Britain began to 
fly supplies into their zones in Ber- 
lin. One day a Russian fighter plane 
buzzed a British plane. It hit the 
British plane and both crashed kill- 
ing everyone aboard. 
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Map shows division of Germany; and rail, motor, and air ways into Berlin. 


The Russians apologized. Then 
they changed their minds and said 
the accident was the British plane's 
fault. They said it was “trespassing 
in Soviet air” over Germany. 

The Russians demanded the right 
to inspect all trucks and cars going 
in or out of Berlin. They demanded 
that special identification cards be 
carried by people using the highway. 

The Russians said the U. S. had to 
remove its men from the telephone 
relay stations in the Russian zone. 
These stations connect telephone 
lines from Berlin to the other zones. 

The Russians said the U. S. and 
Britain had to remove their men 
from safety and relief stations along 
the highway out of Berlin. 

Most people think the Russians 
are causing all this trouble for two 
reasons: 

1. Russians would like to push the 
other Allies out of Berlin. They want 
the German people to think the Rus- 
sians are stronger and more impor- 
tant than the other Allies. The Rus- 
sians would like all of Berlin. 


2. If the Allies cannot be pushed 
out, the Russians want to humiliate* 
them. They want to make it look 
as if the Allies had no right to be 
there and can only stay because the 
Russians let them. 

The other Allies are standing firm. 
They do not intend to be pushed 
out or to be pushed around. They 
are going to stay in Berlin. 


BABIES WILL GET NUMBERS 


Shortly after midnight next Jan. 1, 
Baby No. 101-49-000001 will be born 
in Alabama. The first figure 1 means 
that the baby was born in the UV. S. 
The 01 means the baby was born in 
Alabama (all the states are num- 
bered alphabetically.) Next comes 
the year, 49. The last number is the 
number of the baby. 

All U. S. babies born after next 
Jan. 1 will get numbers. The num- 
bers will be used on their birth 
certificates and other certificates 
later in life. 





* Means word is defined on page 10. 








WITH ICE CREAM YOU MADE YOURSELF! 





Peppermint Stick Ice Cream 
SM-0-O-TH AS MAGIC; 


% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
% cup water 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 cup crushed peppermint 
stick candy 
1. Set refrigerator control at 
coldest point. 


2. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and water. Chill. 


3. Whip cream to custard -like 
consistency. Fold into chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing tray. 
Cover with waxed paper. 

4. Freeze to a firm mush (about 
1 hour). 


5. Turn into chilled bowl. Break 
up with fork then beat with egg 
beater until fluffy but not melted. 
Fold in crushed candy. 


6. Quickly return to tray, cover 
with waxed paper. Return to freez- 
ing unit. Freeze until firm. (Makes 
1% pints.) 









GLE BRAN? 


eoecrig ome 


The Original Sweerened 
Condensed Mith 


© The Borden Co 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Borden’s, Dept. SC-558, 
P. O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 




















Black area is British Cameroons 


West African Tribe 
Asks U. N. for Help 


The Bakwiri (bah-KWEE-ree) 
tribe of West Africa has asked the 
U. N. to give them back some of the 
land they once owned. 

The Bakwiri are one of the tribes 
which live in the British Cameroons. 
(See map.) The British Cameroons 
are a U. N. Trusteeship, adminis- 
tered by Britain. There are 20,000 
Bakwiri in the Cameroons. 

The British Cameroons used to be 
ruled by Germany. In 1892 the Ger- 
mans started giving Bakwiri land to 
European settlers and companies. 
The Europeans got the fertile plains. 
The Bakwiri were left with swamps, 
bogs, and rocky slopes. 

After World War I the British 
took over the Cameroons but did not 
return the plains to the Bakwiri. 

The Bakwiri used to grow yams 
and gourds on the plains. These 
crops would not grow well on the 
rocky. slopes. So the tribesmen have 
been planting coco yams. The coco 
yam is something like a sweet potato. 
It does not give the Bakwiri all the 
vitamins and calories they need. 
Many of them are sick. 

The Bakwiri also said, “Our 
women, who by custom are the 
planters of our foodstuffs, have to 
climb the heights to farm. And on 
their return from the farms they 
carry very heavy loads, because it 
is not an easy task to frequent those 
sky-high farms. This causes our 
women to have an early break-down.” 

Men of the tribe cannot help the 
women. The men work on banana 
plantations to earn a little money. 





Revolution Interrupts 
Pan-American Meeting 


Revolution in Colombia last month 
interrupted the Pan-American con- 
ference in Bogota. 

The revolution started when Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan, leader of Colombia’s 
Liberal party, was assassinated. Mr. 
Gaitan was shot as he walked out of 
his law office. A crowd immediately 
beat the assassin to death. 

Days of rioting followed. Crowds 
overturned streetcars and set them 
afire. They raided hardware stores 
for weapons, looted other stores, set 
fire to many public buildings. They 
tried to seize the government but 
were beaten back by troops. 

Over 400 persons were killed and 
millions of dollars of damage was 
done to the city of Bogota. 

Some people blamed the Conserva- 
tive party for the assassination. 
Colombia’s president is a Conserva- 
tive. 

Conservatives said they knew 
nothing about the assassination. And 
they blamed Communists for the 
riots. Our chief delegate, Secretary 
of State George Marshall, also 
blamed the Communists. 

After the revolution was put down, 
the conference continued. 


FINNISH-RUSSIAN PACT 


Finland has signed a 10-year de- 
fense treaty with Russia. 

Russia asked Finland to sign a de- 
fense treaty. Most Finns did not 
want their country to sign such a 
treaty. Russia has signed friendship 
and defense treaties with other 
neighboring countries. All these 
countries are now controlled by Com- 
munists. But the Finns were afraid 
to say “no” to their big neighbor. 

According to the treaty, Finland 
must fight if attacked within its own 
borders. Finland must fight if Russia 
is attacked through Finland. Finland 
and Russia will fight together if 
either of them is attacked by Ger- 
many or any country allied with 
Germany. The treaty will probably 
keep Finland from taking part in 
the European Recovery Program. 

Finns were relieved when they 
heard the terms of the treaty. It does 
not tie them as closely to Russia as 
they had feared. 


























ILL there be a star on our 
flag for Alaska? Will Alaska 
become a state of the 


United States? 

Alaska is now a territory. In Oc- 
tober, 1946, Alaskans 21 years of age 
and over went to the polls to say 
whether or not they favored Alaska’s 
becoming a state. They voted 9,630 
to 6,822 in favor of statehood. 

That was just the first step in a 
long road toward statehood. The 
next step is up to the United States 
Congress. Committees in Congress 
are now considering the question. If 
they favor statehood, then the ques- 
tion will come up before both houses 
of Congress. Congress will vote “yes” 
or “no” on an “enabling act.” This 
act would give Alaskans the right to 
draw up a state constitution. 

If Alaska is allowed to draw up a 
state constitution, and if Congress 
approves it, Alaska becomes a state. 
The 49th state? Maybe. Maybe not. 
The Territory of Hawaii is also hot 
on the trail of statehood, and may 
get there first. 


ADVANTAGES OF STATEHOOD 


Why did nearly 7,000 Alaskans 
vote against becoming a state? Many 
feared that if Alaska became a state 
they would have to pay higher taxes. 
Alaskans now pay fairly low taxes. 

Most Alaskans are willing to pay 
higher taxes. They feel the cost 
would be worth it. They would get 
better schools, highways, and health 
services. They would gain many of 
the rights and privileges which they 
do not now have. For instance, Alas- 
kans cannot vote i: Presidential 
elections. Alaskams cannot vote for 
their own governor. He is appointed 
by the President of the United States 
for a term of four years. The Presi- 
dent also appoints the territory's 
secretary and other important offi- 
cials. Ernest L. Gruening, a former 
doctor and newspaper man, is gov- 
ernor of Alaska. 

Alaskans have their own Legisla- 
ture, elected by the people. The 
laws passed by the Legislature can 
be repealed by the U. S. Congress 
or vetoed by the governor of Alaska. 


A representative of Alaska sits in 
the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C. He may take part 
in discussions, but he has no vote. 

If Alaska becomes a state, Alas- 
kans will vote for President and elect 
their own Representatives and Sena- 
tors to Congress. 


ALASKA IN THE ARCTIC 


If Alaska’s star were added to our 
flag, this is what it would stand for. 

Alaska is one-fifth the size of the 
U. S. It is largely mountainous and 
has an area of 586,400 square miles. 
This area includes the Aleutian, 
Pribilof, and other islands. 

Alaska is not the icebox many 
people think it is. In some places the 
thermometer never goes down to 
zero. In summer the temperature 
climbs to 90° in some parts of the 
Yukon Valley. Of course, the region 


North of the Arctic Circle is frozen - 


and dark six months of the year. In 
summer it is daylight 24 hours a 
day. About a third of Alaska is north 
of the Arctic Circle. 








Southeastern Alaska has _ mild, 
humid, and rainy climate. This re- 
gion is called the Panhandle. 

Farming is not a popular occupa- 
tion in Alaska. The growing season 
is short. If the farmer raises cattle, 
he has a hard time protecting them 
from mosquitoes. Mosquitoes are 
the Alaskans’ worst nuisance in sum- 
mer. 

During the short growing season 
the Alaskan farmer raises strawber- 
ries two inches in diameter and 
cabbages weighing as much as 50 
pounds. 

The farmer gets a good price for 
his crops. Alaskans are hungry for 
fresh home-grown vegetables and 
fruits. Only a tenth of the food con- 
sumed* in Alaska is raised in the 
territory. The rest is imported from 
the states. This makes it expensive. 

Most of Alaska’s farms are on 
Kenai Peninsula and in the valleys 
of the Matanuska and Tanana Rivers. 


FISH AND GOLD 


Most of Alaska’s wealth doesn’t 
show its face. It is in the sea and 
underground. 

Fishing is Alaska’s biggest in- 
dustry. Seafood caught in Alaskan 
waters include salmon, halibut, cod, 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 
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Map shows the main railroads, highways, cities, and rivers of Alaska. 
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herring, oysters, and shrimp. More 
salmon are caught than any other 
kind of fish. About 90 per cent of 
the canned salmon op our grocers’ 
shelves is prepared in Alaskan can- 
neries*. 


Many of Alaska’s fishermen do not ~ 


live there the year round. People 
from northwestern states of the 
U. S. move to Alaska when the fish- 
ing season starts. They earn money 
in Alaska, but spend most of it when 
they return home. Alaska loses thou- 
sands of dollars this way each year. 

The same thing happens in the 
mining industry, Alaska’s second 
largest industry. Many miners live 
in Alaska for just a few months and 
go back to the states when cold 
weather closes the mines. 

The fishermen and miners are not 
the only ones who take money out 
of the territory. Most of the people 
who own the mines, the fishing boats, 
the canneries, and the fisheries live 
in the states. 

Gold lured the earliest U. S. set- 
tlers to Alaska when it was discov- 





* Means word is defined on page 11. 






ered in the Canadian Klondike in 
1896 and at Nome, Alaska three 
years later. More gold is mined than 
any other mineral. But Alaska also 
produces tin, mercury, platinunf, 
coal, copper, and oil. The oil fields 
at the northern tip of Alaska are ex- 
pected to produce oil for many years 
to come. 

Fishing and mining are seasonal 
industries. They can be carried on 
only a few months of the year. Alas- 
kan workers in these industries have 
to earn enough during the summer 
to support themselves for the rest of 
the year. 

Some hardy Alaskans are fur trap- 
pers and fur farmers. Others are 
lumberjacks. The Panhandle is cov- 
ered with acres of spruce and hem- 
lock. Sitka spruce is used in making 
airplanes. Alaska’s forests could pro- 
duce a great deal of the newsprint 
the U. S. needs. But Alaska’s lum- 
bering industry is just getting 
started. 

Some geologists believe that many 
thousands of years ago Alaska was 
connected to Asia by land. Asiatics 
wandered over this land and settled 
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This polar projection shows nearness of Alaska to Russia (U.S.S.R.) 





in Alaska. They became the first 
“Alaskans.” In time the bridge of 
land between Asia and Alaska sank 
below sea level. What is once 
thought to have been land is now 
the narrow Bering Strait. 

The strait was named for the Rus- 
sian explorer, Vitur Bering. Bering 
set foot on Alaskan soil in 1741. He 
was the first white man to do so. 
Russia’s flag was soon hoisted over 
Alaska. 


SEWARD’S FOLLY 


Russia was busy with affairs in 
Europe. She did not pay much at- 
tention to her new colony in North 
America. 

In 1867 few people in the U. S. 
knew or cared about Alaska. But 
there was one man who was deeply 
interested. He was William H. 
Seward, the Secretary of State. 
Seward urged our Government to 
buy Alaska from Russia. We bought 
it for $7,200,000. 

People in the U. S. laughed at the 
idea. Some were angry because they 
thought the Government should not 
waste money on useless land. They 
called it Seward’s Folly and Seward’s 
Icebox. 

U. S. settlers did not move to 
Alaska until gold was discovered. 
Then thousands rushed north but 
returned to the U. S. when they 
found that they could not get rich 
quickly. A few stayed on. 


THE ALASKANS 


Today there are about 91,000 peo- 
ple in Alaska. A little more than one- 
third are natives — Eskimos, Indians, 
and Aleuts. Their ancestors lived in 
the territory long before the white 
man discovered it. There are 16,000 
Eskimos. They hunt, fish, trap, or 
work in the fish canneries for a liv- 
ing. As long as their customs are 
respected, they are friendly and 
helpful. The Eskimos live along the 
Arctic coast. 

Along the southern coast, and in 
the interior of Alaska live the Ath- 
apascans, a tribe of North American 
Indians. Another Indian group are 
the Tlingits, famous for their dec- 
orative totem poles. The Tlingits 
live in the southeast. 

The Aleuts are experienced boat- 
men and hunters. They live on the 
Aleutian Islands, a string of islands 
that curve out into the Pacific. 

Most of Alaska’s white population 











lives south of the Yukon River. They 
are building up towns first settled 
in the days of the gold rush. The 
largest towns are Juneau, Fairbanks, 
Ketchikan, Anchorage, Sitka, and 
Nome. Alaskans call them cities. 
Juneau is the capital. 

Alaska’s population has grown by 
leaps and bounds because of the 
war. Here are the reasons. 

When World War II threatened, 
our Government rushed soldiers to 
Alaska. Air fields, army posts, and 
naval bases were built throughout 
the territory. 

In June, 1942, the Japanese in- 
vaded three of the Aleutian Islands. 
This was the only part of the North 
American continent to feel the tread 
of enemy boots. The following, year 


the Japanese were pushed off the 
islands. 


HOMESTEADING 


About 100,000 U. S. soldiers served 
in Alaska. Many of them disliked it. 
But many saw the possibilities for 
starting a new life there after the 
war. “There’s plenty of good land. 
Alaska needs people. So why not get 
in ‘on the ground floor’?” they asked 
themselves. 

Our Government makes it easy for 
U. S. citizens to settle in Alaska. 
Alaska is the one place where it is 
still possible to get a homestead. 
The U. S. Government owns 98 per 
cent of Alaska’s land. It offers 160 
acres free to any U. S. citizen who 
wants to make his home in Alaska. 
He must be at least 21 years of age 
or the head of a family. He does not 
actually own the land until he has 
lived on it for three years in a well- 
built house and has cultivated a cer- 
tain portion of the land. 

Some veterans are taking ad- 
vantage of this offer. 


ALASKA IN THE AIR AGE 


Our armed forces are also “set- 
tling” in Alaska. 

The Army and Navy are strength- 
ening their bases in Alaska. They 
have sent expeditions to the terri- 
tory to test new winter equipment. 
They want to be prepared in case 
the U. S. is attacked by way of 
Alaska. Alaska is closer to Asia than 
most people realize. (See map on 
page 6.) 

Alaska’s importance in this air age 
is growing. This is why. The shortest 
air routes from the U. S. to Asia 




















From the Panhandle to end of the Aleutians, Alaska is as wide as U. S. 


cross Alaska. By air, it is shorter to 
go from San Francisco to Shanghai 
over Alaska than by the westerly 
route now used. 

Because of the shortage of rail- 
roads and highways in Alaska, much 
of the travel between cities is by 
air. Much freight also goes by air. 
Airplanes fly over frozen wilderness 
where once dog sleds were the only 
means of travel. 

But many Alaskans still like to 
keep their feet on the ground. They 
want Alaska to have more roads and 
railroads. 

Before the war there were less 
than 2,000 miles of roads in the terri- 
tory. The U.S. built the Alaska High- 





way during the war to send supplies 
to Alaska by land. The highway is 
now open to civilian travel. Alaska 
has other highways (see map\on 
page 5) but needs more than it has. 

There is only one major railroad 
in Alaska. It runs from Seward to 
Fairbanks and is owned by the U. S. 
Government. There is a narrow 
gauge line connecting Skagway in 
Alaska with Whitehorse, Canada. A 
very short line runs from Chitina to 
McCarthy. 

Alaskans feel that they will be 
able to solve their transportation 
and other problems and to develop 
Alaska’s resources if Alaska becomes 
a state. 





From “Alaskan Guide,”’ 


Salmon being dried by Eskimos on beach at Nome, Alaska. 
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Young People in Russia 


VAN is cross this morning. He overslept. Unless he 
hustles, he'll be late for school. He'll have to get his 
own breakfast, because both his mother and father 

have already gone to work at the factory. They live in 
the big Russian industrial city of Kharkov. 

He dresses in a hurry, bolts his breakfast, and runs 
down to meet Alex and Serge, his two best friends. The 
three always go to school together. 

Ivan is twelve years old, and he knows what,a great 
privilege it is to go to school. If he could remember big 
numbers, Ivan would tell you that in the days of the 
Czar (1914) there were between five and six million 
students in Russia. But now, under the Communist re- 
gime, there are (1939) more than twenty million stu- 
dents in all the schools. 

Anyway, he is very glad he lives in a Communist 













MR.WELLS, YOU MAY QUOTE ME AS SAYING 
THAT EDUCATION IS A MIGHTY AND SHARP. 
> POLITICAL WEAPON, 








SW SS 


In Soviet Union education is in hands of Communist 
party. It is a tool through which the party wins its 
objectives. Only Communist doctrines may be taught. 















WE MUST HAVE FINAL CONTROL BY THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
ALL TEACHER 














All teachers are controlled by Communist party. They 
may give only approved instruction. Policy of getting 
teachers to toe Communist line was set up by Lenin. 





country and not in a “capitalist” country. He is taught 
in school that in capitalist countries the workers are 
oppressed. 

Ivan meets Serge and Alex, and the three go off to 
school. They study about the same subjects we study. 
Mathematics is just as hard in Russian as it is in English. 
But geography and all other subjects are studied from 
the Russian point of view. Ivan learns that Russia is the 
biggest country in the whole world, covering one sixth 
of the land surface: He studies the different regions of 
Russia, from the frigid arctic tundras to the warm wide 
cal areas where cotton grows. 

It is largely in history that Ivan and Alex and i? 
are badly informed. What they are taught as history 
would sound very strange to us. Let us have a look at 
the kind of history that Ivan learns. 


How History Is Distorted 


Ivan and his classmates are taught that Russia won 
the war against Germany and Japan without help from 
any other country — practically single-handed. 

The most important thing to be learned in a Russian 
school is how to be a good Communist. Ivan is taught 
that there is a great “capitalist” plot to destroy the Com- 
munist system in Russia, and his schoolmates must be 
ready to defend communism at all costs. Ivan learns to 
hate the capitalist countries that practice free enter- 
prise. Since most of the world is capitalist, Ivan learns 
to hate most of the world. 

After school, Ivan, with Alex and Serge, go over to 
the “Park of Culture and Rest.” Serge, who has the keen- 
est sense of humor, keeps his two friends laughing all 
the time. Serge says, “They ought to call them ‘Parks of 
Culture and NO Rest,’ because we have to work so hard 
when we go there.” 

They all laugh uproariously at this. Then suddenly 
they stop. Ivan says what they are all thinking. 





RUSSIA WON THE & 





Most important thing a student can learn at school is 
how to be a good Communist. Russian students are told 
that Soviet Union is most advanced country in world. 














Students are taught to hate capitalist countries, and 
are told that American cities have only two kinds of 
houses—slums for the poor and mansions for the rich. 


“A good Communist ought not to say that. It might 
sabotage the program. That would be bad.” 

Serge wriggles a little and then.says, “That's right. 
But it just struck me funny.” 

They decide to forget it. Ivan feels very proud to have 
Serge for a friend. Serge comes from Turkestan, in the 
southern region of Russia. He is of Tartar birth. Ivan 
has been taught in school that in capitalist countries 
boys of different nationalities do not associate with each 
other. 

Russia has strict laws against race prejudice. That is 
one reason some liberal people once had great hopes for 
the Russian system. 

Ivan is also taught that American cities have only 
two kinds of houses — slums, not fit to live in, and man- 
sions, where every, luxury is provided. He is told that in 
the very center of New York people live in old boxes 
like dog-kennels and search in garbage cans for food. 
He learns that only the children of millionaires have 
good schools. The people of America, he is told, live in 
fear and misery. 

Ivan’s teachers believe everything they teach Ivan. 
For they can never buy a foreign newspaper or maga- 
zine in Russia. And they can buy foreign books only 
after they have been censored. Foreign motion pictures, 
too, are forbidden. 

Ivan and Serge and Alex also belong to the Russian 
youth organizations. They were “Octobrists” until they 
were eight. Now they are “Red Pioneers.” Later on 
they may join the League of Communist Youth. 


“Good Servants” of the Communist Party 


As Red Pioneers, they have camping and sports as 
our Boy Scouts do. They also have to work hard at 
scrap-collecting, road-building, and other tasks for the 
government. But they must also watch their parents and 
their families, to be sure none of them is an “enemy of 
the people.” If they see any signs of anything they con- 
sider “counter-revolutionary,” they must report it to 
their Communist leaders. 

Ivan does not have to worry about his parents. His 
father and mother are both old revolutionaries. Ivan’s 
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TT WILL BE FUN TO SEE 
THIS MOVIE A SECOND TIME 


YES, BUT TEACHER 
MUST NEVER FIND OUT 

































Students are strictly supervised at school, at home, 
on street. Teachers regulate out-of-school lives of 
pupils, control attendance at movies and the theater. 





TO CROSS RIVERS WHEN WE 
JOIN THE RED ARMY 








All students must join youth organizations. Here they 
have civic duties, are given anti-religious education, 
prepare by strenuous athletics for military service. 


father has always said that communism was the key to 
happiness. He says that communism has done so much 
for him and his family that the least they can do is to be 
“good servants” of the Communist party. And that’s 
what they are, “good servants.” 

Ivan and Serge and Alex see a great event happen 
today at the Park of Culture and Rest. A parachute * 
jump is being held. But it is quickly forgotten when an 
American correspondent visits the park so that he can 
write about it in the American papers. 

The boys stare and stare at the American. They are 
all thinking hard. It is Serge who speaks the thought 
they are all thinking. “Why, this American is a person 
just like us!” 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 








MAKE WORDS WORK 


“Johnny walked with long steps 
down the street,” Hilda wrote in her 
story. There is nothing wrong with 
Hilda’s grammat. But her sentence 
would have been better if she had 
written, “Johnny strode down the 
street.” 

To stride means to walk with long 
steps. If Hilda had used this verb her 
sentence would have been shorter, 
clearer, and stronger. 

Don’t clutter up your sentences 
with adverbs, adjectives, or modify- 
ing phrases if you can help it. Try 
to use nouns and verbs which do the 
describing themselves. 

For example, here are some words 
which describe different kinds of 
walking: amble, stride, march, mince, 
tip-toe, waddle, bounce. How many 
more can you think of? 

Try writing a description of a cold 
or a hot day. Use only three adjec- 
tives and three adverbs. Pick strong 
verbs and nouns to replace the 
adjectives and adverbs you would 
otherwise have used. 


How Words Change 


bribe (Pronounce the i as in ice.) 
A bribe is anything given or offered 
to get someone to do something he 
thinks is wrong. For example, The 
thief offered the policeman a bribe 
to let him go. 

Another meaning for bribe is “a 
reward for doing something that a 
person does not want to do. For ex- 
ample, A child should not need a 
bribe to make his own bed. 

Bribe had quite a different mean- 
ing originally. In ancient times the 
French used bribe to mean a lump 
of bread, the leavings of a meal — 





something which might be given to 
a beggar. 

When the word bribe first came 
into English it meant “a gift begged” 
and then “a present.” 

Today the “gift” is used to make 
a person do something wrong or 
something he does not want to do. 


IRREGARDLESS OF THE WEATH 
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DON’T SAY THIS 


You learned many of the words 
you use from hearing other people 
use them in conversation. But it isn’t 
always a good idea to assume that 
people know what they're saying. 

Take thé case of Lucy in the draw- 
ing above. Lucy is saying “irregard- 
less” —a big word that she heard 
someone else use. Actually there is 
no such word as “irregardless.” Just 
try to find it in a dictionary. 

Lucy should have said “regard- 
less.” Regardless of means “in spite 
of” or “without taking account of.” 

A lot of people make Lucy's mis- 
take. Don’t you make it. 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


canneries (CAN-er-iz. Pronounce the 
i as in sit.) Factories where food is 
canned. 

consumed (kon-SUMD. Pronounce 
the o as in connect and the u as in Sue.) 
Eaten; used. From the Latin consumere, 
meaning “to take completely.” 

humiliate (hu-MILL-i-ate. Pronounce 
the i's as in sit.) To shame; to lower 
the pride of someone. From the Latin 
humilis, meaning “on the ground.” 


Names and Places 
Aleutian (uh-LOO-shan. Pronounce 
the a as in sat.) 
Juneau (JOO-no). 
Kenai (keh-NIGH). 
Ketchikan (ketch-i-KAHN. 
nounce the i as in sit.) 


Pro- 


The Old Indian 


Many creases line his forehead. 

It has not been a happy life 

He has led, 

For he has seen the fall t! 
Of his people. 


Now his head is full of wisdom — 
Costly wisdom. 
Douglas Egan, Grade 8 
Central Junior High, Kalispell, Mont. 
Teacher, Inger Hansen 


Beauty 


The lily hand, the rosy cheek, 

The little wrist so frail and weak, 

The lovely smile, the wavy hair, 

The eyes that have a dreamy stare, 

Dainty fingers soft and slender, 

Skin so very smooth and tender. 

And yet, what lies beneath that skin? 

How soft the heart that lies within? 

What matters all this beauty rare, 

This radiance so very fair, 

If beneath there is no soul, 

No mind, no mercy, and no goal? 
Roslyn Liebman, Grade 7 


Junior High School 115, New York City 
Teacher, Helen C. Clohessy 


Sea Horses 


See them go galloping 
Up on the shore, 
Dashing and tumbling 
More and more. 


They wave crested manes 
Shining and white, 

And toss willful heads 
Snorting with fright. 


Their hurrying hoofs 
Wet and glistening 
Often they stand 
Stil] and listening. 
Lois Agnew, Grade 7 


Lincoln Junior High, Downers Grove, Ill. 
Teacher, Inger Hansen 


The Brownies 


We are the Brownies, 
‘That eat the insects, 
That destroy the forests, 
That preserve the waters, 
That feed the streams, 
That feed the reservoirs, 
That irrigate the lands, 
That produce the crops, 
That supply the markets, 
That provide the foods, 
That nourish the people, 
That make our land. 
Barbara Carter, Grade 6 


Calwa (Calif.) Elementary School 
Teacher, Mrs. Nelva Ryan 








The 300-Year-Old Idea 


that inspires research men today 





It is a bright and windless day near the close of the 
16th century. At the Leaning Tower of Pisa, professors 

from the 
gathered to jeer at an experiment by a young professor 
named Galileo. 


and students near-by university have 


They believe what Aristotle said 2,000 years ago—that 
a heavy weight must fall faster than a light one. But 
Galileo doubts this and now will try to prove his point. 


He is at the top of the tower with two iron balls, one 
weighing 10 pounds, the other one pound. He pauses, 
They fall to the 
earth—and make one thud. Both balls hit the ground 
at the same time. 


then drops both at the same time. 


You see, Galileo had dared to doubt. He never believed, 
as other men did, that Aristotle had settled all prob- 
lems of the universe. So he went on to make many 
other contributions to man’s thinking—all growing 
from his idea of testing old theories, of experimenting 
to find a new way. 


Now this same idea has been applied to automobiles 
for years by the men in General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 


They too have dared to doubt old theories and set 
ways of doing things. Like Galileo they believe in 
experimenting without end until they develop new 
methods and materials and ideas. 


And so, from them have come improvements like the 
self-starter, dynamic balancing of moving parts, 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
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crankcase ventilation, tetraethyl gasoline, and hun- 
dreds of others that make modern motoring what it is. 


Yes, if you want to know why General Motors cars 
have such a reputation for sturdiness, for smooth 
trouble-free action—for all-round value—you can find 
many of the answers in GM’s Research Laboratories. 


These research men are still being told about many 


things that “can’t be done.” They are still busier than 


ever working out ways to do them. 


That’s one of the big reasons why you'll keep hearing 
that you can’t beat a GM car for value—not only in this 
40th anniversary year of General Motors, but in many 
years to come, 


GEE MORE AND BETTER THINGS RAL [[oTor FOR MORE PEOPLE”’ 





ae 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him? 


BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
DELCO 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Citi 4 4 These questions are based on articles 
zens ip WIZ in this issve. Perfect score is 100. 

Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
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A FOR ALASKA 


Each of the definitions below is for 
a word containing the letter “A.” The 
total number of letters is given for each 
word. The “A” is in its appropriate place 
in each word. Fill in the other letters. 
Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 
1. This is what southeastern Alaska 
is called. 
ey a ee ee 
2. This fish is the biggest catch in 
Alaska. 
SS ee 
8. He urged U. S. to buy Alaska. 
ae oS ee 
4. These people live on islands. 
' _s 
This city is ‘Alaska’s capital. 
nuebe’ Unites Guage: Seimei 


My score 





2. WHY? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 10. 

1. Why is a great deal of money 
taken out of Alaska each year? 

a. Alaska has to pay high taxes to 
the U. S. Government. 

b. Many fishermen and miners 
live in Alaska only part of the 
time and spend most of their 
money in the states. 

c. Alaska’s governor earns a high 
salary. 

9. Alaska voted for statehvod in 
1946. Why isn’t Alaska now a state? 

a. President Truman is against 
statehood for Alaska. 

b. Alaska must wait until 1949. 
States are admitted only in 
years with odd numbers. 

ec. Congress has not yet passed an 
act permitting Alaskans to 
write a state constitution. 


My score 








1. From what nation 2. For what team 
did the U. $. buy this does he pitch? 
land? 








SPECIAL NOTICE: Do 
not send any more 
pictures to the Shut- 
terbug Editor this 
term. Hold your best 
pictures and send 
them to the Editor in 
July and August, for 
publication in Sept. 








3. TWO TO ONE 


In each of the following groups of | | Ss 
words, one word is wrong. Cross it out. | 5 
Score 4 points each. Total, 20. _ }: 








. If you had a car, you might travel | 
over these highways: 
Alaska, Richardson, Bering 
2. If you had a boat, you might sail 
down these: 
Yukon, Kuskokwim, Sitka 


oo 


3. If you wanted to meet Alaskan | yeLicopTER LANDING on deck of U. S. Coast 
natives, you might visit these: Guard cutter Mackinaw. Photo by Joe Doebler, 
Parkas, Eskimos, Tlingits | Central Jr. High School, Cheboygan, Mich. 
4. If you wanted to see Alaska’s cities ie riataeecsicnemres 
you'd tour these: 
Ketchikan, Nome, Tanana 


5. If you tried to find peninsulas on 
a map, you'd look for these: 
Seward, Chitina, Kenai 


My score 





4. RIGHT OR WRONG? 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
Make an X next to each of the follow- ! 
ing statements that is wrong. Correct ; Hs 
each wrong statement by crossing out 
one word and writing the correct one in 
its place. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. l 
1. Munich was formerly: the capital | 
of Germany. | 
2. Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and | 
the U. S. occupy Germany. | 
3. The Bakwiri people live in the | 
British Cameroons. I 
4. The- Cameroons were once under | 
German rule. 





5. Bogota is the capital of Venezuela. 


OLD FAITHFUL, Yellowstone National Park. Photo 
by Betty Lou Mills, Doty School, Detroit, Mich. 
Betty Lou used an Agfa Chief camera. 


My score 





5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


My total score 


My score 











| MONTICELLO, the home of Thomas Jeffersor. 
Photo by Barbara Mahr, McKinley School, Park- 
3. Whom did he 4. This nation signed ersburg, W. Va. Barbara used a Brownie Reflex. . 
blame for the riots in a friendship treaty | 

Bogota? with Russia. 








ATTENTION: See the special notice printed at 





the top of this column. The May 24th issue of 
; Junior Scholastic is the last one of the term. 





Here’s one of the stiffest 
BOOKS OF RULES in the country! 


It Protects Your Safety on America’s Streets and Highways 


When a truck driver climbs on his truck, he becomes a public servant. And 
as a public servant, his first duty is to protect the safety of bis fellow citizens. 

Even before he has earned the right to sit behind his wheel he has had to 
pass a series of tests, so difficult that probably not 1 motorist in 10 could 


pass. Your “Big Brother” of the open road is a safe driver. He knows, from 
training and experience, that “safety is no accident!” 


You know from personal experience how truck drivers dim their lights 
for you ... how they let you pass the moment it’s safe . . . how they give yout 
every possible “break” to ease your strain of driving. 


Since trucks must roll, we make it our business to develop the safest 
drivers in the world! 


This target on a truck 

shows that the com- 

pany and driver are pledged to cour- 
tesy and safety on the road. They are 
taking active part in the National 
Courtesy and Safety Campaign spon- 
sored by the... American Trucking 
Associations. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING \noustex 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6 BD. C. 














New England Shore 
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Western National Parks 


carefree vacations all over the map... 


Go Greyhound 


@ Teachers are the Nation’s most interested and most appreciative 
travelers. At the same time, they are among the most careful buyers 
of transportation—for economy reasons! That’s why Greyhound 
appeals to teachers more than any other travel way. 


EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 
of “This Amazing America” 


Choose a vacation with everything 
arranged, paid for in advance—with 
hotel reservations made for you, 
sightseeing trips planned. 


There are Greyhound Expense-Paid 
Tours to thousands of popular vaca- 
tion spots, great cities, historic areas. 
Ask your Greyhound agent—or write 
to: Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. . 
GT-S, 105 West Madison Avenue, 
Chicago 2, Ill.—for illustrated folder 
“Western Package Tours” [] or 
“Eastern Package Tours”. [] (Please 
check the one preferred). 


One ticket, one dependable service, takes you to any one of the 
48 States, up into Canada, down to Mexico—reaching all of the 
choice vacation areas. @ Greyhound travel costs less than any other 
form of transportation—about one-third as much as operating a 
private auto. @ You see the real America when you travel along its 
great highways . . . and Greyhound travel is warm, friendly, 
human. @ Greyhound Super-Coaches are “tailored to your measure”, 
with adjustable, deeply-cushioned chairs, built-in easy riding qualities. 


GREYHoOoOewWJU N D 











Photos from a movie film of Bob Feller pitching, by Owen Reed of Scholastic Magazines 


BIB ano TUCK MEET BOB FELLER 


| ters was grinning from ear to ear 
as he raced along the streets of 
New York City. He was eager to find 
Bib and tell her the news. 

Tuck dashed into his Aunt Taffy’s 
apartment and plopped down by 
Bib on the couch. 

“What do you know about base- 
ball?” he asked. 

“Enough to go to a ball ganie if 
you have tickets!” Bib guessed. Tuck 
shook his head. 

“You have to know enough to talk 
to Bob Feller!” 

“You mean the Cleveland Indians’ 
pitcher?” Bib’s eyes danced. 

“Feller’s having a press conference 
for sports writers and said that we 
can talk to him afterwards,” Tuck 
said. “I saw him walking down the 
street and asked if we could inter- 
view him for the Jeff, Jr.” 

As Bib and Tuck were waiting in 
Bob Feller’s hotel suite, a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man walked in 
and held out his hand. It was Bob 
Feller. 

“How are you, Tuck? Glad to meet 
you, Bib. What do you two want to 
know for your newspaper story?” 

“Tell us how you pitch a ball that 
nobody can hit.” Tuck fired. 

“You just pitched a tough ques- 
tion,” Feller grinned. “Nobody can 
always pitch a ball that can't be hit. 
But the thing you must start with is 
control — being able to put the ball 
exactly where you want it.” 

“Isn't speed just as important?” 
Bib piped up. 

“Speed is mighty important,” Fel- 
ler agreed. “But it’s not all-important. 
If you have speed without control, 


the batters will just stand there and _ 


wait for walks. When I broke into 
the big leagues I had plenty of 
speed, but I was wild,” he smiled. 





“But you struck out eight St. Louis 
Cardinals in three innings in your 
first big league test,” Tuck remarked, 
“and you were only 17!” 

Feller nodded. “One reason for 
that was that the Cardinals didn’t 
want to risk their lives by standing 
too close to the plate. They were 
afraid of being beaned by one of my 
fast, wild balls. After all, it was only 
a practice game.” 

“Now you pitch one of the best 
curves in baseball,” Tuck said. 

“Thanks,” Feller said almost shy- 
ly. “I learned in a hurry that I had 
to develop control and a good curve 
ball. Throwing fast balls all the time 
is a strain on the arm — unless your 
name is Johnson.” 

“Who's Johnson?” Bib asked. 

“Walter Johnson was one of two 
or three really great pitchers of all 
time. He had terrific speed and ex- 
cellent control. But he couldn’t throw 
a curve. The batters always knew 
what was coming, but it didn’t do 
them much good. Johnson just 
blazed the ball by them.” 

“Your curve goes right by, too,” 
grinned Tuck. 

“It doesn’t always go by every- 
one,” admitted Feller. “I remember 
one curve I threw to Joe DiMaggio 
that cost me a game. It was against 
the New York Yankees in 1937, my 
second year in big baseball. The 
score was tied one to one in the 
ninth inning, when Joe DiMaggio 
came up. The sun had gone down 
and the field was rather dark. 

“I threw two fast strikes past the 
batter, and then my catcher sig- 
nalled for a hook. I threw a beauty; 
but Joe hit it and I think they're 
still looking for the ball. 

“My dad was waiting for me out- 
side the park,” Feller continued. 


“The first thing he said was, “What 
was that you threw to DiMaggio?’ 
When I told him, he scoffed, ‘Throw- 
ing curves in the dark! You ought to 
know better. He couldn’t have seen 
a fast ball.’ Dad was right, as usual. 

“When people ask me who was 
the most influential person in my 
baseball career, the answer is my 
dad,” Feller said. “He recognized 
and encouraged my bent for base- 
ball.” 

“How often did you practice?” 
Tuck asked. 

“Every day. After school my dad 
and I played catch. And we often 
listened to broadcasts of major 
league games—that is, after the 
chores were done.” 

“You lived on a farm in Iowa, 
didn’t you?” Tuck asked. 

“Near a small town called Van. 
Meter,” Feller said. 

“Did you play baseball at school?” 
Bib asked. 

“Oh, yes. When I was ten my 
father bought me a baseball outfit. 
Since I had the equipment,” Bob 
laughed, “I became manager and in- 
fielder of our grade school team. I 
thought I was quite a batter!” 

“When did you begin to concen- 
trate on pitching?” Tuck asked. 

“That happened gradually. If a 
pitcher was missing,” Feller said, 
“I'd substitute — just because I could 
throw faster than anyone else on the 
team. When I was 11 our grade 
school played a series of games with 
Van Meter High and won the ma- 
jority of them. I discovered that it 
was as much fun to strike someone 
out as it was to hit a home run. 
Later I realized that I was better at 
striking out batters than at hitting , 
home runs. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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B18 AND TUCK 


(Continued from page 15) 
“Dad knew it would be good for 


me to practice with players who 
were better than I was. So when I 
was 12, in 1931, I joined an American 
Legion team in the nearby town of 
Adel. | began to pitch in most of the 
games I played.” 

“Did you expect to make the major 
leagues?” Bib popped a question. 


“I didn't,” said Feller, “but my 
dad was sure of it. The next year, 
1932, he suggested that we build our 
own field and organize a team from 
nearby towns. 

“In the summers of 1933 and 1934, 
when I was 14 and 15,” Feller con- 
tinued, “I played with an American 
Legion team in Des Moines, lowa. 
The competition was stiff and I 
wasn't very successful the first year. 
But my pitching improved. The 
summer of 1935, when I was 16, I 








in one wonderful ride on a 


ck Island Rocket 


Your vacation starts the minute you step aboard 
one of Rock Island’s high-speed, streamlined, 


Diesel-powered Rockets. 


What a long way your “teacher's budget” goes 
in buying luxurious, postwar comfort! Deep, soft 
chairs in the swanky new Coaches. Meals on the 
Diners are delicious and modestly priced, and 
friendly Lounge Cars offer congenial relaxation. 
Sleeping Cars are of the newest lightweight types 


with a wide range of accommodations. 


Wherever you plan to go, chances are that Rock 
island's 8,000 miles of right-of-way and efficient 
connections will take you “to the door.” Write for 
fascinating illustrated folder: “A Map that{Talks.” 
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Ask your nearest Rock Island Passenger Representative for 
reservations, 


tickets and information — or write: 
A. D. MARTIN 

General P, ger Traffic M 

Rock Island Lines 

Chicago 5, Illinois 





Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Planned Progress 








played with a semi-professional team 
in Des Moines.” 

“And when you were 17 you were 
in the major leagues!” Tuck put in. 
“How did that happen?” 

“One day that summer Dad and I 
were harvesting wheat. A stranger 
walked across the fields to us and 
announced that he was Cyril Slap- 
nicka, a scout for the Cleveland 
Indians. He wanted to see me pitch 
in my next game.” 

“Did he ever show up?” Tuck 
asked. 

“I found out afterwards that he 
did,” Bob said. “I guess he must have 
been satisfied because he signed me 
up for a minor league team of the 
Cleveland Indians.” 

“Every major league club controls 
a chain of minor league teams with 
which to develop young players for 
the big time,” Tuck explained to 
Bib. “Once Bob signed the contract, 
he couldn’t leave the Indians.” 

Feller nodded. “That's the way 
baseball works. When you sign a 
contract you stick with that team 
unless it sells or trades you to an- 
other. Anyway, I never did play in 
the minor leagues. I reported di- 
rectly to the Indians in 1936.” 

“I can tell the rest,” volunteered 
Tuck. “That summer when you were 
17, you tied Dizzy Dean’s record for 
strikeouts in one game — 17.” 

“And then I went back to senior 
year at Van Meter High,” said Feller. 
“I left school early that year to go 
south with the team for spring train- 
ing but returned to take my exams. 

“In 1938 I topped the record by 
striking out 18 Detroit Tigers in one 
game.” 

Tuck spoke up. “And in 1940 you 
pitched your first big league no-run, 
no-hit game.” 

“That was against the Chicago 
White Sox,” Feller said. “I was in 
the Navy from 1941 until 1946.” 

“And since your return to the 
Indians, you've broken the record for 
pitching one-hit games. Haven't you 
10 of them to your credit?” Feller 
nodded. “And you've also set a rec- 
ord for strikeouts (348) in one sea- 
son,” finished Tuck. ; 

“And written a book called Strike- 
out Story,” Bib added. “Do you have 
any more plans?” 

“My plans for the future,” Bob 
Feller grinned, “are to tend to my 
pitching!” 

— Gay Heap 














Where are you going 


from here? 
















Now —as well as in the future 
-whether you work for someone else 
or become your own boss—business 
profits will always play a big part in 
your welfare. The reasonable profits 
earned by industry pay for the develop- 
ment and expansion that bring more 
jobs, more security, and better living for 
everyone. 

And speaking of profits, most Ameri- 
cans say they think 10 to 15 cents out 
of each dollar of sales would be a fair 
profit for business to make. Government 
figures show that industry averages less 
than half that much profit. And about 
half of that is plowed back by industry 
to pay for the progress that gives 
Americans more good things than any 
other people on earth! 
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® Your first real job may still be several school years 
off. But right now is none too soon to start thinking and 
planning about the kind of work you want to be doing 
when you’re “on your own.” 


Here is a booklet which will help you. It tells such things 
as how to choose a vocation and how to fit yourself for 
it; how to land a job and how to get ahead in it. 


This booklet was planned and written with the help of 
leaders in education, vocational training, and business. 
ii’s solid, down to earth, and packed with realistic sug- 
gestions for every student who wants to make the most 
of his American-born opportunity. Write for your free 
copy—using the coupon below. 
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tee, “come on. She won't see us 
from where she’s standing.” 

“She” was Miss Baumgartner. I shook 
‘my head and I saw Smittee slip out of 
the study hall room, 

I'd probably get it from the kids to- 
morrow, but, gee, I just couldn’t “skip.” 
Now don't get me wrong. It’s not that 
I don’t think “skipping” is all right, be- 
cause I do. It’s just because of Nancy, 
the girl across the aisle from me. 

I sat in my seat looking dejectedly 
down at my Spanish book. I opened -it 
and turned the pages until I found the 
assignment. I looked at the pictures at 
the top of the page (labeled “Mexi- 
co’s Beauties”), but none of them could 
even compare to Nancy. She was wear- 
ing a yellow dress and her brown hair 
just reached her shoulders. I glanced 
over to her seat and it was empty. 

I looked around the room and there 
in the front seat was the yellow dress. 
I didn’t know why she had moved, but 
I didn’t like it. I slammed my book with 
such force that it sent Miss Baumgartner 


Ts: Butterball,” whispered Smit- 


swishing up ‘the aisle towards me. 

“Don't you know that this is a study 
hall?” she said angrily. “How dare you 
have the audacity to close your book 
in such a manner!” 

I opened my mouth, intending to ex- 
plain as best I could, but was halted 
after my first “but.” 

“Don’t try to make some childish ex- 
planation,” boomed Miss Baumgartner. 
“There is no way to explain this child- 
ish incident.” 

By this time all eyes had focused on 
Miss Baumgartner and me. I opened 
my mouth, but again I was forced to 
remain silent. s 

“I should take you down to the of- 
fice, but I think I'll watch you myself,” 
she said. With that she stiffened and 
pointed to a seat in the front row. 
“From now on, that will be your per- 
manent seat.” 

Miss Baumgartner turned and tri- 
umphantly walked back down the aisle. 
I picked up my books and followed her 
down to my seat. It was quite near to 
Nancy. 









I sat down and looked out the door. 
There were Smittee and Joe laughing 
at me. I opened my English book and 
began to wonder why I hadn't 
“skipped” in the first place. Nancy 
didn’t even know I was alive. All I got 
out of it was a bawling out from Miss 
Baumgartner and a horse laugh from 
Smittee and Joe. I was always getting 
myself in trouble because of Nancy, I 
remember the first time; it was in Miss 
Hull’s Shakespeare class. 

° ° . 


“O Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art 
thou Romeo?” Miss Hull said dramati- 
cally. I glanced away from my Shake- 
speare book and looked at the clock. 
Twenty more minutes, I thought, and 
then lunch. 

“Children,” Miss Hull said, “Monday 
two students in the class will recite the 
balcony scene from memory. Who 
would like to learn Juliet’s part?” 

I glanced at Nancy whose hand was 
already in the air. 

“I should,” Nancy volunteered. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Hull, “and 
I'm sure you will do a good job. Now 
who will volunteer to learn the part of 
Romeo?” 

Tom, the kid who sat next to me, 
raised his hand. “Thank you,” Miss Hull 


By Alan Gould, 17 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 








said, “and I’m sure there won't be a 
flaw in it.” 
~ “Well, I guess I’m set for the year,” 
said Tom, “and besides, Nancy’s cute.” 
With that Tom turned to memorizing 
his part. 
“Make love to my girl?” I thought. 
“Not on your life.” 
I spent that week end memorizing 
Romeo’s part. When Monday came, 
John Barrymore sounded like a piker 
compared to me. 
On Monday, after announcing Nancy 
for the part of Juliet, Miss Hull turned 
her attention to the Romeo. She looked 
towards Tom’s seat and, for the first 
time, realized that Tom was absent. 
“Oh my!” said Miss Hull. “Thomas is 
absent. I suppose,” she added rather 
sarcastically, “no one else learned Ro- 
meo’s part in case of such a disaster.” 
I turned to the kid in back of me. 
“Disaster!” I said. “Tom couldn't re- 
member his last name without Miss 
Hull’s coaching him.” 
“Alan Gould,” snapped Miss Hull, 
“can’t you remain quiet even when you 
failed to learn the part of Romeo?” 
“But I did learn the part,” I said. 
The world will little note what hap- 
pened, but that day should go down in 
history as the occasion of one of the 
finest pieces of oratory ever heard in 
West High School. What a speech that 
was! As I drooled in the face of Nancy, 
“Good night, good night, parting is such 
sweet...” 


The bell broke up my thoughts and 
I shoved my books under my arm and 
pushed my way out into the hall. 
Smittee and Joe met me outside the 
door and kidded me all the way down 
the hall. I glanced ahead and saw the 
yellow dress walking ahead of me. Just 
as it reached the stairs, it stopped, as 
if waiting for someone. As we neared 
the steps it spoke. “Hello,” said Nancy, 
“do you mind if I walk with you?” 

Smittee’s mouth fell open and he dis- 
appeared in the crowd. My voice came 
back to me in time to say, “S-sure!” 
With that we started down the stairs. 

As we reached the bottom, she spoke, 
“I suppose you know that the M.A.T.s 
are having a hay ride?” 

“Ya,” I replied. All I knew was that 
I felt like sitting down. 

“Td like you to go with me,” she said. 

I opened my mouth to say that I not 
only would go, but be there a day early 
to make sure I wouldn’t miss it. Noth- 
ing came out except my tongue. 

“You don‘t have to go,” Nancy said, 
“if you don’t want to.” 

She didn’t know. She didn’t know 
that I'd waited almost forever for a 
date with her. My mouth opened and 
I uttered a faint, “Sure, I'll go!” 

Inside I was thinking, “He jests at 
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scars that never felt a wound!” 
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world history is being written! 


* Washington, always thrilling to 
visit, is more exciting than ever, now. 
For our magnificent National Capital 
has become the hub of the world— 
where headlines made today are the 
history of tomorrow. 


Washington is a new city in other 
respects, too. Blending with its fa- 
mous Capitol Building, its towering 
Washington Monument, its intriguing 
libraries and museums, are recent 
architectural masterpieces: The Jeffer- 
son Memorial, The National Gallery 
of Art, the amazing Pentagon Build- 
ing, and others: And there are so 
many interesting things to thrill you— 
from the original Declaration of Inde- 
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The Baltimore & Ohio 1s 
the only railroad between 
the East and West ert 
ing directly throug 
Washington. Liberal stop 
ivileges- 

ae to the glide of 
Diesel powet; enjoy the 









































¢ luxurious pendence to the methods of America’s 
comfort © G-Men. 

: . discover the 
streamliners pauper Some day, as almost every Ameri- 
B&O “e 





can does, you'll visit Washington. 
Why delay? Give yourself and the 
youngsters a holiday—and a new 
appreciation of our country. Come to 
Washington, the. keystone of world 


security—and the key to a marvelous 
time! 





food, friendly courtesy, 
the assurance of getting 


there on time. 


» PAY LATER 
TRAVEL NOW. PAY LATE 


ask any B&O 
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SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 











Q. How many kinds of insects are 
there? 

A. More than 900,000 species of ani- 
mals are now known and well over 
600,000 of these are insects. There are 
only about 15,000 species of mammals. 

a o i 


Q. How fast does the fastest stairway 
(escalator) travel? 


A. The fastest stairway, just recently 
installed in the Esso Building in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, travels 
126 feet a minute. 

o © * 


Q. What is a “pile engineer”? 


A. The pile engineer is the newest 
kind of engineer, one who harnesses 
atomic energy. Rather, it is better to 
say he controls it. The name “pile en- 
gineer” comes from the atomic pile, a 
huge assembly of slugs of uranium and 
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THEY PICK YOUR VOICE FROM A HUBBUB 


CONVERSATION SORTER 


Some telephone lines carry as many 
as 480 conversations at one time. 
At the end of the line, special filters 
sort them into single conversations. 
An important part of many of these 
filters is crystal—cut wafer thin, 


gold plated and mounted in glass 
bulbs. 


MORE CRYSTALS, MORE TELEPHONE LINES 


These synthetic crystals have electrical 
properties similar to the quartz crystals 
formerly used. But they cost less and 
can be produced in large quantities for 
the many urgently needed Long Dis- 


tance lines being built this year. 












HOW DOES THIS GARDEN GROW? 


Large crystals, from which the 
wafers are cut, “grow” in glass 
“gardens.” Each is started from 
seed (a piece of mother crystal) 
and revolved in a chemical solu- 
tion. It takes them several months 
te reach the best size for telephone 
needs. 





@ By making things better at lower cost, your telephone company is able 
to bring you and your family the best and most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











graphite. In such a pile a chain reaction 
in the uranium generates neutroy, 
which change part of the uranium into 
plutonium. This chain reaction gen- 
erates energy in the form of heat, The 
pile engineer is the one in charge of 
planning experiments with the atomic 
pile to learn more about how to operate 
the pile and how to handle the ashes. 
At present there are only a few pile 
engineers, most of them working at the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s works at 
Hanford, Washington. 


Q. Most families put milk into the 
refrigerator or ice box to keep the milk 
cold. Is milk ever put into a refrigerator 
to keep it “warm”? 


A. Yes. Admiral Byrd took two ice 
boxes to the South Pole with him to 
keep his milk from freezing. 


llow're you doing? 











Jerry answers the phone and hears 
his friend Tom saying: “Jerry, this is 
Tom. Dad and I are going to the ball 
game this afternoon and we'd like to 
have you join us. We’re driving to the 
game in our car.” 

Jerry is eager to go. In accepting the 
invitation, what should he say? 

A. Thanks very much, Tom, I'd like 
to go. Why don’t you drive around and 
pick me up? 

B. Thanks very much, Tom, I'd like 
to go, but are you sure it’s O.K. with 
your father? 

C. Thanks very much, Tom, I'd like 
to go. What time should I come to your 
house? 

C is correct. A is wrong because Jerry 
must not suggest that Tom and his 
father pick him up. That is entirely up 
to Tom’s father, and Tom will suggest 
it if his father wishes it that way. B is 
wrong because it suggests that Tom may 
have been careless in his planning. 















Bruises 


Joe: “Did you get all those bruises 
on the football team?” 

Moe: “No, I got them when the foot- 
ball team was on me!” 


John Tarr. McCartney School, Campbell, Ohio 


Quiet, Please! 
Landlord: “We like it quiet here. Do 


you have any children?” 

Prospective Tenant: “No.” 

Landlord: “A piano, radio, or phono- 
graphe” 

Prospective Tenant: “No, but my 
fountain pen scratches a little.” 
Charlotte McConnell, Haddon Ave School, Pacoima, Calif. 


Makes Us Pant, Too! 


Bill: “Hello, Bob. Where have you 
been?” 

Bob; “I just bought one of those suits 
with two pairs of pants.” 

Bill: “How do you like it?” 

Bob: “Not so much. It’s too hot wear- 
ing two pairs of pants!” 


Ann Herszhorn, P. 8. 20, Bronx, N. Y 


An Opportunity 


“I give you my word,” scolded the 
judge sternly, “the next person who in- 
terrupts the proceedings will be ex- 
pelled from the court room.” 

“Hooray!” shouted the prisoner. 

And the judge sat and pondered. 


Corine Natvig, Marysville-Creston School, Portland, Oregon 


Tootless 
Jack: 


horn.” 
Jill: “What kind of a horn is that?” 
Jack: “It doesn’t give a hoot!” 
Janet Brooks, Sparky H. 8.. Cockeysville. Md. 


“My car has an_ indifferent 


Willy’s Gentle Answer 


Teacher: “I see you've been getting 
into trouble, Willy.” 

Willy: “Yes, ma’am. Someone was 
calling me names.” 

Teacher: “What happened then?” 

Willy: “I remembered what you said, 
Teacher, that ‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.’” 

Teacher: “Excellent, Willy. 
soft answer did you make?” 

Willy: “I hit -him with a very, very 


soft tomato!” 
Shirley Ann Painter, Silver Lake (Kan.) Grade School 


Joke of the Week 


Mr. Penny (to the butler as he came 
in with his family): “Please announce 
Mr. and Mrs. Penny and daughter.” 

Butler: “Three cents!” 

Alice 


What 


Weaver, Henderson School, Houston, Texas 
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Helpful 


Small boy (to porter): “Say, mister, 
may I help you?” 
Porter (laughing): “What could you 


Force or Generosity 
Visitor: “If your mother gave you a 
large apple and a small one, and told 
you to share them with your brother, 


do, son?” which one would you give him?” 
Small boy: “I could grunt while you Johnny: “Do you mean my big 
lift.” brother or my little one?” 


Minnie Mauncy, Kimberley Park School, 


Janet Swanson, Birlington (Mass.) Jr. H. 8 Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Playing It Smart Solution to Last Week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-item; 5-Manitoba; 9-helms; 10-by; 
ll-alb; 12-so; 14-see; 15-on; 16-her; 17-ton; 20- 
ti; 22-Asa; 23-an; 24-rip; 25-la.; 27-spies; 29- 
trapdoor; 32-sets. 

DOWN: 1-it; 2-to; 3-ebb; 4-May; 5-melee; 6- 
Alberta; 7-N. M.; 8-is; 9-hash; 12-so; 13-Ontario; 


Lawyer reading client’s last will and 
testament to circle of expectant rela- 
tives: ““And so, being of sound mind, 
I spent every last cent I had before I 
died.’” 


Mary Jo Repath, Lincoln Jr. H. 8., Waukesha, Wis. 
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LOOK! ROY ROGERS, 

B08 HOPE, BING CROSBY, 
JANIS PAIGE ....-ALL THE 

FAMOUS MOVIE STARS / 
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FREE, Too! 
JUST SEND THE 
coupon! 







Boy! 
yo teeny SCHWINN BIKES, TOO! 





Send for this NEW 1948 


FREE Movie Star Folder 
TODAY! 


EE color pictures—photographs taken in 
° Hollywood—of your favorite movie stars 
riding their Schwinn-Built Bicycles. 

Read what the famous movie stars—like 
Roy Rogers, Bing Crosby and many others 
say about these beautiful, easy 
pedaling bikes. 

Pick out the bike you want 
from the pictures of the latest 
Schwinn models. See the ex- 
clusive features in detail. 
Write for free Movie Star 
Folder today. 


FREE/ MAIL TODAY! 
ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO. 


' America’s Finest Bicycle 














‘ 
Only Schwinn-Built Bicycles have such 1775-A N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
exclusive features as Autamobile Ty a 
Expander Brakes, Knee-action eaine | Pleasesend me FREE MovieStar Folder. | 
Forks, built-in, patented. kickstands | | 
and built-in Fenderlights ... It’s fea- | | 
tures like these that make almost 4 out | Name | 
of 5 boys and girls prefer Schwinn- | | 
Built Bicycles over the next leading | { 
brand. Examine a Schwinn. See why Address 
America’s favorite bicycle is Ameri- | 1 
ca’s Finest Bicycle. | 
ARNOLD, SCHWINN& CO. | City State ; 
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1775-A N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois Tcespscine-essis dahon alkio-tai qeneageioh/ teenanmennsentpaiin dit anediei anieitlieaail 





























TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
ALL SOFTBALL PLAYERS 


To play bétter soft- 
ball in 1948 be sure 
to use a genuine 
Louisville Slugger 
softball bat. H & B's 
“Softball Rules” for 
1948 is ready at 
your dealers. See 
him for your copy 
or send 10c direct 
to us (stamps or 
coin) to cover mail- 
ing. Address Dept. 
$-32 Hillerich & 
Bradsby Company, 
Inc., Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


for 
BASEBALL and SOFTBALL 


STAMPS 











FREE 25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 














Airmen of History 


groping 53 (LICK-ten-shtine. 
The last syllable rhymes with shine.) 
is an independent sovereign state in 
Europe between Germany and Switzer- 
land. It has just issued a series of 
stamps honoring great men of aviation. 
Below we show four of the stamps. 





. New York 
Upper left, Wright; upper right, da Vinci; lower 
left, Montgolfier; lower right, Degen. 


Stamps from Koickerbocker Stamp Co 


The 5-franc stamp honors our own 
Wilbur Wright born 1867, died 1912). 
With his brother Orville, he built the 
first motor-driven plane to make a suc- 
cessful flight. This first flight was made 
Dec. 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Leonardo da Vinci (born 1452, died 
1519) is shown on the 10-franc stamp. 
Da Vinci lived in Florence, now a city 
in Italy. He was a famous painter, 
sculptor, architect, engineer, and _ sci- 
entist. Like other inventors of his time, 
da Vinci tried to build a machine to 
let men fly as birds fly. These flapping- 
wing machines were called ornithopters. 
They did not work because human 
muscles are proportionately much 
weaker than birds’. 

Joseph Montgolfier (born 1740, died 
1810) is shown on the 15-franc stamp. 
He was French. He realized that orni- 
thopters would not work. Then he began 
to think, “If smoke goes up a chimney, 
won't a bag of smoke also rise?” With 
his brother Jacques he made a silk bag, 
110 feet around, attached to a wooden 
frame. Under the bag they lighted a 
smoky fire. Presently’ the bag swelled 
with smoke and heat, and rose. 

Jacob Degen (born 1756, died 1846) 
is shown on the 20-franc stamp. He was 
a clockmaker in Vienna, Austria, In 
1809 he invented a combination balloon 
and flapping-wing machine, which flew 
about 50 feet in the air. The balloon 
was large enough to lift only half the 
weight of Degen and the machine. By 
flapping the wings vigorously, the in- 
ventor was able to get aloft. 








"What Are Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
6y See tS eet Seeman eae See. 
carefully before tending money for stamps. tha 


selection of other stamps known as one ‘wg 
Each of these “a a ps has a price 
en | marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval”’ — you —e for them and return 
the ones you oat If you do not ‘n- 
tend to buy any of _ sey val” stamps return 
em gunmatin. 7 being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 











TIN PAN ALLEY 
GEORGE WASHINCTON 


DIAMOND! 
OLD GLORY” G OTHERS 





**Managua-Nicaragua’’ 
"Stame. 


Dia- 
Ah —_ 


“others. 
Approvals. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


stamp le, 
Colonials, issue, 
EVERYTHING se with 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. 
y $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stampe 





from foreign missions, sources. Includes 
from Africa, America. Free French, Juby, 
Incl airmails, commemoratives and 





stamps wort up to 
Approval Kpplicnnte aM ._m. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


11 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
—— a. Sets, ete Only 

Approval Buyers. 

BADGER ane CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

19 issues, vunca 

VATICAN CITY! oiita eer hul Free 


to serious approval applicants only 5¢ mailing 
enn es. Aya 2629 Se. Dakota Ave.. N.E., 


100 RUMB ARS anc 


All Different, Including Sets 
Te Approval Applicants. 
Adiez Stamp Co., Box 312-S, S. River, N. J. 
DIFF. UNITED STATES 
screens Ammen camera al cies 


revenues, etc. To applicants for our BAR- 
GAIN APPROVALS, G LISTS included. 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 
A-Z PACKET 


50c. This cotter sent for "foe to 
customer. 




















A inia, Afgh Rooseveit, 
nzibar, ete Oniy, Bs 2 ~ . 
Sieee” nclose for an 
LAKEWOOD $ STAMP co. 
15102 LANNING AVE. Swoop 7, OHIO 








AME R IC AN 
All different stamps from N. Amer- 


8 ico. Only Se to Approval Buyers. 


Bryson Stamp Co., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 
MINT STAMP WALLET 
ys 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


ee ONLY 10¢ to Approval Buyers 
PA Stamp Co. 702-3 Main St.. Toledo 5. Ohio 
First Time Offered to Youthtul Stamp Collectors 


Free illustrated monthly price lists of new issues 
with full particulars on how you can have a 
valuable collection. Write. 


F. B. BIPPUS, 104 Br’'dway, Dept. 2, Kenton, Ohio 











$1.25 FOR ONLY 10c! 


Searce World War II Set of China. 11 UNUSED STAMPs 
including $5.00 denomination. This issue shows the 
Chinese *‘George Washington.’’ Catalog price of the set 
is $1.25 but we offer it for only 10¢ to Approval Appli- 
cants. Send for this scarce set today 





4. ©. Hereford. Pr oO. Box a 5, Northridge. _ Calit 
31 Diff. hington St , Ete. 
This ~ w ashingte m stamp, als« 





siant 6 color Ecuador showing Amer- 
ican Flag & Washington in BIG LOT 
31 ALL DIFF. with medical set 
o combat T. B. and Malaria. Victory 
issue Pirate Isle. Cigar Stamp 
others. 31 diff. stamps only,4c with 
approvals. 


Grayson Stamp Co. Box 559-4, Sherman, Texas — Texas 
FRE irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 

tluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 
RAYMAX 123-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 











What would You do?. . 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


~™~e eeeeee ee 8 8 


It takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 
score of 108. 


. Form of the verb “be,” present tense. 
. U. S. Territory in North America. 
. U. S. Secretary of State who arranged 
for purchase of Alaska from Russia. 
. Power to forbid. 
9. Past tense of lead. 
. Seaport in western Alaska. 
. To exist or to live. 
. To bewitch or to cast a spell. 
. Male pronoun in nominative case. 
. Seafood, often eaten raw. 
. Time to come. 
23. Girl’s name. 
24. Some people like to eat corn off this. 
5. A young bear. 


QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOOK 


Answers these questions 
and hundreds of others of 


equal interest and importance 


BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the 
teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and 
28. Upon. Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these 
29. United States of America (abbrev.). answers if you want to have social “savvy” ... to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident 

called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of 

life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in 

. City in northeastern Ohio. 

. Crazy, insane. 


human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t 
afford to do without. 

. Adverb meaning to the same extent or 

for instance. 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly 


. Embankment built to keep river from 
overflowing. 

. Struck with dread or fear. 

. Past tense of sit. 


written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Bey Dates 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun 


.. it’s big ... it’s well worthwhile. Order 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 
sent to one address. 


. Abbreviation for pound. 
. Exclamation of surprise. 
. Form of I. 


. Prefix meaning “former.” eel tate leel etal teeta tenten ntn te atom 
. In this place. ea Fey 


. » 
in | SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. —(i‘ 
. Before. ‘ . 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
. From. ; : : 

, ‘Enclosed please find copies of 
Boy Dates Girl . 


. River in Alaska. 

. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 
. Exclamation of impatience. 

. Abbreviation for company. 

. Abbreviation for cubic. 

. You and me. t 
. Bachelor “f Arts (abbreviation). 

Solution in Teacher Edition this week; in : 


pupil edition next week. Last week's solution 
on page 21.- 
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‘Say— these snaps are 
yearbook Stuff Vranas 


forever and a day.,.those snaps of school-time doings ! 
Fun to take, too... Kodak Verichrome Film makes picture-taking easy... a sMap! 
With Kodak Verichrome Film, you press the button...it does the rest ! 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, NY. 


Kodak Film 


the film in the familiar 
yellow box 
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Central America Calls: 


Along a Tropic River; El Salvador, Honduras 


Feliz Viaje! 


By DR. NORA B. THOMPSON 


leader, Summer Study Tours 


Last month Dr. Thompson told us 
how to see Guatemala’s hill towns by 
bus. In this issue she suggests a trip 
down a tropic river; and extension of 
your trip to El Salvador and Honduras. 
—Ed. 


EALLY to know Guatemala, take 

the Rio Dulce trip from the high- 
lands down through teeming tropic 
jungles and across Lake Izabal to the 
Caribbean at Livingston. From there 
you can return by train to Guatemala 
City and extend vour visit to E] Sal- 
vador and Honduras. 

If you do not speak Spanish, plan 
your Rio Dulce trip with a Guatemalan 
tourist company including the boat trip 
from Livingston to Puertos Barrios. 
Here is what you can see. 

Fly from Guatemala City to Coban. 
Next to the airport in Coban is an 
orchid “farm.” If luck favors you, there 
may be many varieties of small flowers 
in bloom. Blouses of fine white lace or 
of heavily embroidered colored cloth 
and many kinds of silver chains, spe- 
cialties of this area, will tempt you. 

Go by bus to Pancajché, where a 
little wood-burning engine will chug 
for two hours along the ever-swelling, 
rapidly-rushing Rio Polochic, carrying 
you slowly but surely to Panzos. 

You will spend the night in the Vera- 
paz Railroad’s double-screened rest 
house beside the roaring river. Your 
food for dinner and the next davy’s meals 
will probably have come on the train 

















PART Il 


with you. At sunup you will leave on 
the weekly boat which, if it decides not 
to break down, will take you on a 
memorable trip. (If it does break down, 
the trip will be more memorable. Don't 
worry, you always reach your destina- 
tion! ) 

Black monkeys leaping from tree te 
tree. gaily colored “guacamayos” flying 
overhead, alligators sleeping like logs 
along the shore, elongated birds’ nests 
hanging from the trees, mauve orchids 
on branches extending tantalizingly 
over the water, but just out of reach— 
all of these are yours for the looking! 

You will cruise on Lake Izabal and 
stop at E] Estor to visit the ruins of 
San Felipe fortress. At last, the Rio 
Dulce (Fresh Water River)! For half 
an hour you pass between palisades of 
tropical vegetation; suddenly you are 
in Amatique Bay. Before you lies the 
Caribbean! 

From Livingston, once Guatemala’s 
largest port, you cross the bay to Puerto 
Barrios to take the night (no Pullman) 
or morning train back to Guatemala 
City, or to go home as a paying guest 
of the “Great White Fleet” (United 
Fruit Company). Embark in time to 
watch the loading of the “green gold” 
(bananas) by conveyor belts from dock 
to refrigerated holds. 


On to El Salvador 


But, if you return now, you have 
seen only one of the Central American 
countries. Each is unique, and you will 
have missed much. Stay longer, and 
go on by Lima bus or by plane from 
Guatemala City to El] Salvador. 

El Salvador has no Indians, nor has 
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Pan American World Airways Photo 


He carves festival masks; the sun carves his face 


it a port on the east. Its capital, San 
Salvador, is a bustling, noisy metrop- 
olis. One morning go to Lake Coate- 
peque to loat, boat, or swim, and have 
lunch at the hotel there. In the late 
afternoon drive to La Libertad for a 
swim at sunset. The next day climb 
(in car) the Volcano Salvador to see a 
crater within another crater. 

Fly to Tegucigalpa, the quaint capi- 
tal of Honduras. Let your first trip be 
to Picacho Park for a panoramic view 
of this charming city and its environs, 
then to Concordia Park to see adapta- 
tions of Mayan ruins. Be sure to visit the 
Academia de Belles Artes, probably the 
best in Central America. The Instituto 
Nacional and the Normal are well worth 
your visit. Save a day for the trip to 
the Agricultural Experiment School 
(sponsored by the United Fruit Com- 
pany), having asked in advance for 
permission to do so. If you go by the 
milk bus, you will save money. (The 
road may be very dusty — be prepared!) 
The scenery is grandiose. One day you 
can fly to Copan, an Old Empire Mayan 
site where beautifully carved stone al- 
tars and monoliths have been restored. 
If you've never seen a silver mine, save 
a dav for that of El Rosario. Teguci- 
galpa and its environs are a pleasant 
place for strolls, if you can prolong your 
visit there. 

[If the United Fruit boats are stopping 
at Puerto Limon, and you want to re- 
turn home by boat, the day’s train trip 
beside the winding Reventazon River 
as it leads to the coast will bring to a 
spectacular conclusion what we trust 
will have been for you a unique and 
stimulating vacation. Feliz viaje! 
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Is This 
The Right Career 






oe 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I! can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make 
better use of your abilities. To prede- 
termine your chances for success in this 
profitable field, simply spend 30 min- 
utes—in your own home—taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, our nearest manager will ex- 
plain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer to help you become 
established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compen- 
sation Plan provides liberal commis- 
sions, service fees and a comfortable 
retirement income. 


Your starting point is the Aptitude 
Test. Send the coupon for it today. 


We arene 


we 


34 Nossavu Street 


Alexander E. Patterson 
New York 5,N.Y. President 


GENTLEMEN 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


Name 





Home Address. 











Bring It Back On Film 


AVE you thought of using your 

camera this summer to collect ma- 
terial for your classes next year as well 
as to record faces and occasions for 
your own pleasure? Your 35 mm camera 
will furnish 2 x 2 slides in color or black 
and white, or negatives for filmstrips. A 
Kodak Bantam will also give you color 
slides. If you have an imported 9 x 12 
cm camera, your camera dealer may be 
able to get you an adapter for making 
3% x 4% negatives from which standard 
3% x 4% slides can be printed. Mounted 
prints can be shown with an opaque 
projector, And, of course, there’s always 
the 8 mm or 16 mm movie camera. 

Besides your camera and accessories, 
you will need some ideas, a plan, and 
a grasp of photography techniques. All 
of these can be acquired, if you don't 
have them already. Your ideas grow out 
of the needs you have felt in the class- 
room, and your plan is a visualization 
ot the way to meet the needs. 

You can’t afford merely to point the 
camera, press the button, and hope. 

Good pictures can be made with a 
box camera, if you know how and when 
and where to use it. Provide yourself 
with one or more of the following 
books: How to Make Good Movies 
(Eastman), $2; How to Make Good Pic- 
tures (Eastman), 75 cents; Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy (Ansco), 25 cents; 
Color Photography Made Easy ( Ansco), 
50 cents; Kodak Data Book on Slides 
(Eastman), 25 cents; Visual Teaching 
and Kodaslides (Eastman), 25 cents. 

An exposure meter is worth its price, 
if you have the money. With color it’s a 
must. You can get good results with 
inexpensive exposure guides. The East- 
man Kodaguides are fine, especially for 
Kodak materials. Practice using your 
meter or guide before you have to face 
that now-or-never picture opportunity. 





Camera hint: Line up your subject 
against a background that is dark. 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College Audio Visual Committee 





Tip your camera down to catch water 
reflections. Curves — animal, vege- 
table or mineral — are photogenic. 


Use of a tripod distinguishes the re 
liable photographer from the snap-and 
hope kind, Get a sturdy one that won't 
jiggle when you release the shutter, and 
take it with you everywhere you take 
your camera. 

Always load your camera in subdued 
light. Make your own shade, if neces- 
sary, by sitting down and putting your 
coat over your head. Don’t leave your 
camera in bright sunlight a any time. 

Don't take your camera to a sandy 
beach. 

Always mail your exposed film 
promptly to the developing laboratory. 
Carrying it in the glove compartment 
of your car is asking for trouble. 


For Movie-Makers 


Give your audience more than just a 
glimpse of anything that is worth look- 
ing at. Count to ten slowly for your 
briefest shots. 

Don't take moving pictures of things 
that don’t move. A still picture is cheap- 
er. If your scenario (fancy name for 
plan) calls for a shot of an inanimate 
object, put a person into the scene, but 
don’t let him smirk into the lens. Don’t 
even let him face the camera. 


For All 


Next fall, don’t show your pictures 
until you have edited them, Discard the 
poor shots ruthlessly. Arrange usable 
pictures in effective order. 

Make a recording on wire or tape to 
accompany your film. This takes time 
and editing. Result: sound film. 

You are making instructional, “docu- 
mentary” pictures—not attempting es- 
thetic masterpieces. Good luck! 
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Language... speech and 


drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 


Webster=Chicago 
Electronic Memory 
WIRE RECORDER 


Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 
interested students can listen to themselves in speech, 
foreign language, music or reading classes. Special 
radio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 
sion in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 
velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
quickly and easily. 

It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 
wire recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 
wire. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 
with true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 
in favor of new recordings. These, in turn, can be 
played back as many times as desired. It plugs into 
an AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to 
room to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a 
telephone! See your nearest dealer or write for the 
interesting free booklet. 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. « CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 




















GLEE CLUBS 

Learn new, intricate har- 

monies easier and more 

quickly when they can hear 
recording playbacks. 


DEBATING TEAMS 


advance. 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Get better, smoother rehearsals 
with improved attendance 
when band members can hear 
their own improved playing. 





Clipe this coupon 
wi; | WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-3 


= 5610 Bloomingdale Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


1 

| 

I 

I 

| 

I 

l Send the Booklet on the Webster-Chicago Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. No obligation, of course. 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Improve speech delivery 
when they can get the full 
impact of their speeches in 
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Film's-Eye Travel 


TRICTLY for travelers (real or and dist. Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 E. 
would-be) are the fifty films listed Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. sd. color 
below. You'll find scenes from all 10 min. Loan. 


over the Western Hemisphere. GranpD CANYON IN NORTHERN ARI- 
Use the films now, to preview trips zona. Prod. and dist. Santa Fe (see 

you or your studerfts will take this sum- above). sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

mer. Next fall, when you tell about Historic New ENGLANpb. Prod. and 

your trip, use the films again. dist. Simmel-Meservey, 321 So. Beverly 
Many of these films are available on Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. sd. color 20 

“loan”; free, that is, except for trans- min. Rent or sale. 

portation charges. We have annotated INVITATION TO THE Nation. Prod. 

films only when titles are not clear. for Washington Board of Trade. Dist. 

American Film Services, Inc., 1010 

UNITED STATES Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Lire IN Wit- Tour of the nation’s capital. 

LIAMSBURG, VincintaA, Prod. and dist. Let’s See Cuicaco. Prod. and dist. 

Eastman Kodak Co., International Santa Fe (see above). sd. color 23 

Films Div., 343 State St., Rochester 4, min. Loan. 

N. Y. sd. color 44 min. Loan. Three Men or Gioucester. Prod. and dist. 


units, Home Life, 18th-Century Cabinet Ford Motor Company, Film Library, 
Making, and Community Life; come 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


separately or in unit. sd. color 24 min. Loan. 
Free Horizons: THe Story oF ouR Tue Nation’s Caprrar. Prod. and 
NATIONAL Parks AND Forests. Prod. dist. March of Time, 369 Lexington 


20th Century-Fox. Dist, Films, Incor- Ave., New York 17, N. Y. sd. b&w. 15 

porated, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, min. Rent or sale. 

N. Y. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. New York Cauuinc! Prod. and dist. 
Guimpses OF Oxtp Santa Fe. Prod. New York Central System (Motion Pic- 





no 
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No longer is it necessary for educators performance pleasing to both the pro- 

to accept ordinary recording discs for fessional and school recordist. 

school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . Audiodiscs are manufactured in 

on leading recording blanks used by several types: Red Label and Yellow 
roadcasting stations . . . are available ‘oe ing ” 10". 12”. 16”: 

in sufficient quantities for school Label in sizes 8’, 10°, 12, 16; Blue 


recording. Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”, 10”. 

Many teachers and students have All these are available at substantial 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for discounts to schools through your 
recording due solely to their use of Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
relied upon to give consistent quality plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 
ing list, drop a penny post card to... 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. w:2i%o"s*o 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y 











ture Bureau, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

Puresto Boy. Prod. and dist. Ford 
Motor Co. (see above). sd. color 32 
min. Loan. Pueblo Indians. 

SouTHERN CAaALirornia, Prod. and 
dist. Santa Fe (see above). sd. color 
16 min. Loan. 

SouTHERN HiGHLANDERS. Prod. and 
dist. Ford Motor Co. (see above). sd. 
color 28 min. Loan. 

THUNDERING Waters. Prod. and dist. 
New York Centra] System (see above). 
sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

Dudley Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal., has 
a series of 10-minute films on 12 dif- 
ferent states, with historical, geograph- 
ical, industrial, and scenic coverage. 

Ford Motor Co. (see above) offers 
the following color films together or 
separately: Natrure’s Cameo, 7 min., 
about Bryce National Park; YeELLow- 
STONE NATIONAL Park, 8 min.; Ratn- 
BOW OF THE DeserT, 7 min.; GLACIER 
NATIONAL Park. 9 min. 


CANADA 


Across Canapa Prod. and_ dist. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (Ask for 
office nearest you.) sd, color 30 min. 
Loan. 

Bronco Busters. Prod. and _ dist. 
Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. sd. color 10 
min. Rent or sale. Annual stampede in 
Calgary, Alberta. 

CROSSING THE INLAND Seas, Prod. 
and dist. Canadian Pacific (see above). 
sd. color 10 min. Loan. Lakes Huron 
and Superior. 

Down BY THE Sea. Prod. and dist. 
Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. color 
10 min. Loan. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Great Lakes. Prod. and dist. Nat'l 
Film Bd. of Canada (see above). sd. 
color 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Jasper. Prod. and dist. Nat] Film 
Bd. of Canada (see above). sd. color 
1] min. Picture of famous national park 
in the Rockies. 

MontTrEAL. Prod. Nat’) Film Bd. of 
Canada, Dist. International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 84 E. Randolpl. St., Chicago 
1, Dl. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

THe New Nortn. Prod. and dist. 
Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see above). 
sd, b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. How 
Alaska Highway has opened up the 
North. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, SENTINEL OF THE 
ATLANTIC. Prod. and dist. Nat’] Film 
Bd. of Canadz (see above). sd. color 
19 min. Rent or sale. 

OTTAWA ON THE River. Prod. and 
dist. Nat] Film Bd. of Canada (see 
above). sd. color 18 min. Rent or sale. 

Prince Epwarp Is_anp. Prod. and 

(Concluded on page 24-T) 























THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


“Theatre -in-a- Suctease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 

AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 

SCREEN . ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 

COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 

LESS THAN 31 Ibs 
Today's Greatest 
Value at ONLY ‘san 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price. field — the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, iLL 





EXPLORING 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS 


} 

( | Everything 
you want 
) | to know 

) 

é | 
) EXPLORING OUR 


NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS 


Edited by Devereux Butcher 
This reliable guidebook 


SS 


} 


SO 


) gives accurate, up-to-the- 

minute details on each of 
( our national parks and 
) nature monuments; routes, 


road conditions and facili- 
ties, lodging, camping, eat- 
ing, boating, riding, what 
to see and do, etc. 170 scenic 
photographs covering 26 
national parks and 38 na- 
ture monuments. Prepared 
under the auspices of the 
National Parks Association. 


Flexible paper binding, $1.75 
Library cloth binding, $2.75 
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Atall bookstores, or 


ae OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


uy 114 Fifth Ave.. New York 11 
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In Canada - 
GO TOSEE 


E asked directors of tourist bureaus 

in Canada’s provinces what vaca- 
tioning social studies and English teach- 
ers should be sure to see. They recom- 
mend these Canadian “specials.”— Ed. 


WESTERN CANADA 


British CoLumsiaA: Parliament 
Buildings at Victoria. In the Provincial 
Library see the records of early Pacific 
Northwest explorers; logs. charts, maps. 
Totem poles in Thunderbird Park. The 
16-acre Butchart’s Sunken Gardens. — 
George J. tee 

ALBERTA: Calgary Stampede, the 
famous rodeo. Columbia Ice Fields. 
The Art School at Banff. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Regina. Wheat 
Pool, one of the greatest co-op enter- 
prises in the world. “Confederation 
table” in the legislative library. 

SASKATOON. The university buildings. 
—W. A. Stegart. 

Manirosa: Brandon House, old 
Hudson’s Bay trading post near Bran- 
don. Lower Fort Garry, near Winnipeg, 
only intact fur trade stone fort. Riding 
Mountain National Park.—R. J. Bower. 


EASTERN CANADA 


Ontario: Welland Canal; 
Peninsula orchards and_ vineyards; 
nickel mines at Sudbury; Houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa, National Ar- 
chives, Royal Mint, National Museum 
and Art Gallery, and Supreme Court. 

Colonial history reminders: Grand 
River Valley; Church of Mohawks at 
Brantford; Shrine of the Martyrs neat 
Midland.—Gerald M. Geldert and others. 

Quesec: Citadel and Plains of Abra- 
ham, Laval University; Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre Shrine; old French houses on 
Isle d’ Orleans. 

Paper mill at Trois Rivieres. 

Chateau de Ramezay, McGill Uni- 
versity and mammoth wheat elevators 
at Montreal. — Maurice Hébert. 

New Brunswick: Reversing Falls on 
Saint John River; Ft. Beausejour, at- 
tacked by Americans in War of 1812. 

PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND; Provincial 
Building with its Confederation Cham- 
ber where “Fathers of Confederation” 
held the original meeting that led to 
formation of the Dominion of Canada. 
Green Gables, at Cavendish, famous for 
the book of that name.—W. W. Reid. 

Nova Scotia: Annapolis Valley, the 
land of Evangeline, the great port of 
Halifax, the fishing center of Lunen- 
burg, Louisbourg, greatest fortress built 
in America, and Cape Breton Island 
with its national park.—Barbara Crilley. 


Niagara 
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Yes, whether you come by car, train, 
bus or ‘plane, Manitoba is nearer than 
you think! This year, take that special 
“different” vacation you've always 
promised yourself—spend it “Inside 
the Rim of Adventure’’— in Manitoba! 
Historic landmarks and relics, roman- 
tic legend and lore of Manitoba's 
colorful past. . 


. warm, sunny days, 


cool, restful nights...every kind of 
sport and play in NEW, 


settings. 


exciting 
Make reservations early. 


FREE» 42 PAGE BOOKLET 





Adventures y/TOBA 


Yours! 32 complete, true stories about 
adventure, history, legend and romance 
in Manitoba—written by John Fisher, 
internationally known commentator and 
story-teller. 






The Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
Legislative Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. i 


Please send me, FREE, “Adventures in { 
Manitoba,”’ by John Fisher. 
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Dowson Creek 
BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 


Edmonton 
a 


ancouver 


OST Americans make either “bor- 
M der foray” or “border patrol” 

trips to Canada. The “border 
foray” traveler pops over the line to 
Victoria or Windsor or Quebec and 
pops back again. The “border patrol” 
tripper along the 
boundary line. 

Why not get a new cross-section of 
Canada? Why not go deep into the 
heart of Canada—even to the edge 
of the Arctic? 

Here are eight different ways to see 
Canada from south to north. These are 


moves cautiously 


samples. The agencies listed or your 
local travel services can tell you more 
about these trips; how long, how much, 
and when. (Use Master Coupon, page 
30-T.) Many are inexpensive. Imagine a 
seven-day steamer trip for only $81! 
Canada probably offers more for a small 
stack of tourist dollars than any other 
country. 

Trip 1. Vancouver to Alaska, via the 
Inside Passage. Three passenger ships 
carry travelers from Vancouver, Can- 
ada’s great western gateway, to Skag- 
way, entrance to Alaska. Canadian Pa- 
cific operates two ships; Canadian Na- 
tional puts its new Prince George into 
service this spring. Tourists go ashore 
briefly at ports along the rugged coast; 
Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, Wrangell, and 
Juneau. One voyage high point is the 
close-up view of Taku Glacier plunging 
down the mountains into the sea. From 
Skagway you can extend your trip over 
the gold miners’ White Horse Pass to 
Dawson City. From there a_ stern- 
wheeler takes you through the sub-Arc- 
tic to Fairbanks. Warning: Only early 
birds will get passage. 
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CANADA South to North 


SASKATCH 


EWAN 


ONTARIO 


Duluth 


Minneapolis 





STATES 





Eight trips into a land where travel dollars go far 


Trip 2. The Alaska Highway. New- 
est of Canada’s south-north trailways is 
this “war baby” road. This year for the 
first time tourists can travel it without 
permit. Southern terminus is Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia. It is a 500- 
mile drive north of Edmonton; 1,000 
miles from Kingsgate, B. C. From Daw- 
son Creek you drive 1,221 miles north 
through Canada; 302 more miles 
through Alaska to Fairbanks. Avoid tak- 
ing heavy trailers. For data on road con- 
ditions write to Director, Provincial 
Publicity and Travel Bureau, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Trip 3. Columbia Icefield Highway. 
Probably the most dramatic 175 miles 
in North America. You can go by bus 
or personal auto from famous Banfi 
through a sea of mountains frosted with 
glaciers to Canada’s newest national 
park — Jasper. You can also route your- 
self on this south-north Icefield trail as 
a side trip from either trans-continental 
rail line. 

Trip 4. Winnipeg to Hudson Bay. 
Here’s a trip to the sub-Arctic. Whole 
towns will come out to welcome you. 
You live aboard the Canadian National 
Railway for the seven-day 2,300-mile 
trip to Churchill and back. You visit gold 
mines, see the old Hudson Bay Com- 
pany trading posts, mix with trappers, 
miners, Indians, and the scarlet-coated 
Royal Mounted. You are invited to local 
square dances. Ask your travel agency 
or the Canadian National Railway. 

Trip 5. Detroit to Port Arthur, Fort 
Williams and Duluth. We put this in 
our list because most of the Canada 
Steamship voyage is north up Lake Hu- 
ron and you make side trips out of the 


twin grain ports on Lake Superior. It is 
a seven-day restful voyage at very low 
cost. Canadian Pacific offers a some- 
what similar voyage (see page 25-T). 

Trip 6. Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay River. You 
don't have to wait for Congress to ap- 


_ prove the St. Lawrence Waterway to 


ship nor’-by-east across Lake Ontario 
and up the St. Lawrence. Your Canada 
Steamship vessel will thread the famous 
Thousand Islands and pause while you 
“shoot the rapids” in a special boat. 
Many join this tour at Montreal. At 
Tadoussac, oldest Canada settlement. 
the ship turns sharply into the rock- 
walled Saguenay. Then you sail into 
the Laurentian highlands to Chicoutimi 
and return with a stop at historic Que- 
bec. A nine-day voyage if you start from 
the Great Lakes; six from Montreal. 

Trip 7. Boston-Nova Scotia. You can 
start a 12-day “package trip” (one of 
the Pilgrim Tours conducted by the 
New York, New Haven Railroad) from 
New York, boarding the Eastern Steam- 
ship lines at Boston for the overnight 
voyage to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Mo- 
tor coaches take you through the Evan- 
geline country to Annapolis Valley with 
its French and English colonial forts to 
fishing villages hugging the blue-water 
coves and back on the 12th day to Yar- 
mouth for the return voyage to Boston. 

Trip 8. New York to Newfoundland. 
The Furness Lines run two ships to St. 
John’s. The round trip to this stepping 
stone to Europe takes 12 days. You live 
aboard the steamer with a day ashore 
at Halifax and three days at St. John’s 
where a tourist service will introduce 
you to Newfoundland. 
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FREE 
with Gas 


CHOLASTIC Teacher asked the prin- 
cipal oil companies what they are 
prepared to do this summer for teachers 
who vacation by automobile. Here's 
what they say to ask your local gasoline 
dealer: 

1. Ask for a credit card. Apply well 
in advance of your trip. Be sure to have 
credit cards covering all the areas you 
will travel. They will come in handy if 
there’s a gas shortage. 

2. Ask for routes. Dealers will have 
cards on which you send in your trip 
plans to a main tour office; from there 
you'll get road maps marked off with 
the best routes. 

3. Ask dealers en route for highway 
conditions, Most dealers also have maps 
of their own and adjoining states. 

Here are extras from oil companies: 

If you live in the marketing area of 
Phillips Petroleum Company (Phillips 
66), you can arrange to use your Phil- 
lips credit card throughout the U. S. on 
an exchange basis. Phillips has a tourist 
service at H. M. Gousha Co., 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

American Oi] Co. (Amoco and Amer- 
ican gas), American Building, Balti- 
more, Md., will supply marked routes 
along the East Coast. 

Sun Oil Co., 111 Eighth Ave., New 
York 11, supplies maps with historical 
points of interest pictured, “Sunoco’s” 
marked maps will take you by direct or 
scenic routes, depending upon your 
choice. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., has seven regional 
Tourgide bureaus. Gulf will supply in- 
formation about the area you visit, 
guides to eating and sleeping places, a 
handy Tourgide Log Book for expense 
records. Besides state maps Gulf sup- 
plies special maps for large cities. 

Richfield Oil Corporation of New 
York, 19 West 50 St., New York 20, has 
a special “What to See” picture map 
covering areas on its road maps. 

Sinclair Refining Company, 10 West 
51 St., New York 20, has four additional 
travel offices. Sinclair’s maps also have 
pictures of special interest scenes. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey (Esso) 
offers a Touring Service for eastern 
United States. Esso has special maps for 
cities with points of interest shown. 
Esso dealers carry issues of Esso Road 
News through the touring season. This 
news pamphlet reports outstanding 
events within Esso territory. 

Other Standard Oil Companies, 
thougn not connected with Esso, offer 
similar service. 

















Relax at some casually smart resort, 
with nature setting a scenic backdrop 
for your vacation fun. 


eee tia Rl el 
Travel through picture-book country. 
Visit historic places, cities with a fresh 
“foreign” flavour. 





Narure is always near in Canada. 
Here are a million square miles of 
natural playground—mountain and 
woodland, lakes and streams and sandy 
shore. See all you can of it this summer 
... then come back next year and see 
some more! You'll always be welcome 
in Canada, where you're never a stran- 
ger, always a guest. For information on 
your best vacation ever, write: 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 


Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 







Rt. Hon. C. D. HOWE D. LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director 
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MAGNETAPE* RECORDER! 





Now — record and play back on this amazing 


instrument any sound that can be heard, and 
many that cannot — from a concert hall 
symphony to the beat of your heart. Simple 
interchangeable capstans previde a choice 
of three tape speeds for high fidelity, medium 
fidelity. or up to 8 hour voice recording. The 
ideal recorder and playback unit for home, 
office. industry. and broadcast station. 


Other standard and portable models of short- 
er playing duration also available. Write 
today for our free illustrated catalog featuring 
our complete series of Magnetape Recorders 
and accessory equipment. 


Send 25c. in stamps or coin for A.C. Shaney’s 
new booklet, “Elements of Magnetic Tape Re- 
cording — and 999 Applications. 


* Trodemark 





AMPLIFIER CORP. of AMERICA 


396-33 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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PATTERN FOR PEACE 


Charter of the 
United Nations 


ABritish Information Services film. 


Approved and recom- 
mended by the United Na- 
tions Film Board. 


1émm Sound, 15 Minutes, Sale price $44 


Explains how the Charter of 

the U.N. is constructed and 

the problems with which it 
is confronted. 


Apply tor 


sale or rental prints to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco 


Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 
Bostoa « Detroit « Houston « Los Angeles 
Seattle 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
$5 West 45 Se, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


IDEAL PICTURES INC. 
Acianta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Miami, Richmond, Va., 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore 


Chicago, 
Honolulu 
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Films-Eye Travel 
(Concluded from page 20-T) 


dist. Nat’) Film Bd. of Canada (see 
above). sd. color 10 min. Rent or sale. 
River or Canapa. Prod. and dist. 


Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see above). 
sd, color 22 min. Panorama along the 
St. Lawrence River. 
SHINING MOUNTAINS. 
Canadian Pacific 
20 min. 
Rockies. 
West Coast PLaycrounp. Prod. 


Prod. and dist. 
(see above). sd. color 
About the Canadian 


Loan. 


and 


dist. Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. 
color 10 min. Loan. Area around Van- 
couver. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bocota — CAPITAL OF COLOMBIA, 
Dist. Pan American Union, Visual] Edu- 
cation Section, Washington 6, D. C. sd. 


color 10 min. Sale. 

Buenos AIRES AND MONTEVIDEO. 
Prod, Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
Dist. Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Eastin Pic- 
tures Co., 707 Putnam Bldg., Daven- 
port, Iowa; Princeton Film Center, 


Princeton, N. ].; many state universities; 

and others. sd. b&w. 10 min. Rent. 
CueRNAVACA. sd. color 10 min.; 

GuapaLajarnaA. sd. color 18 min.; 


Mexico Crry. sd. color 11 min.; all 
rent. (See “Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video” for sources. ) 


Our 
Prod. 
Inter- 

Ave., 


min. 


NEIGHBORS Down 
and dist. The 
American Affairs, 
New York 22 
South 
American Highway. 


THE Roap. 
Coordinator of 

444 Madison 
, N. Y. ed. color 43 


Seeing America via Pan- 





Social Studies Teachers ... 
Go to See 
(Concluded from page 4-T) 


Urau. Salt Lake City; Mormon Tem- 
ple, Centennial monument, State Cap- 


itol, and largest open pit copper mine. 
- Allan M. West, sec., Utah Ed. Assn. 
Aniz. Tucson and nearby historic 
monuments or the Grand Canyon. — 
Lois V. Rogers, Ariz. Ed. Assn. 
Wasu. Mt. Rainier National Park. 
Orec. Bonneville Dam, one of the 


largest U. S. power projects. — Richard 
H. Barss, ed., Oreg. Ed. Assn. 


Nev. Boulder Dam near Las Vegas. 
Cau. Harbor trip around San Fran- 
cisco Bay or Yosemite Valley. — Mary 


A. Ball, asst. sec., Calif. Teachers Assn. 





Please Excuse 


Dear 


Teacher Please excuse 


Johnny for being. He is not to blame — 
Mrs, E. Q. 


his father is... 
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CANADAS 


Pittiresgue Inland Walters. 





REAT yourself to a wonderful 


vacation! Gay shipboard life . . . 
scenic beauties, historic cities, fa- 
mous resorts. See all or part of the 


magnificent route, from Niagara 
along the St. Lawrence, up the magic 
Saguenay. Or choose a Great Lakes 


Cruise between Detroit and Duluth. 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY 


Enjoy all or any part of this world-famous 
route between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Que- 
bee, Bay, and the 


Murray Tadoussac 


Saugenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Lakes Huron and Superior on largest, 


finest lake steamer, S.S. “Noronic” between 

Detroit and Duluth. See Sarnia, the “Soo”, 

Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 

For information apply our nearest office: 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Rochester, St. Louis, 
and Washington, or your Travel Agent. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Cincinnati, 
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New Travel Books 


T is elementary, my dear traveler, that 

your enjoyment will be in proportion to 
vour preparation. Pre-war travel books 
may be merely post-mortems. 

Hardy Finch, head of the English de- 
partment, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, offered to round up the 
newest and best guides. Here is his list: 


UNITED STATES 


Guide to America, by Elmer Jenkins. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. $5. 
An American Baedeker of all the United 
States. 

The Midwest, by Louis Bromfield and 
the editors of Look Magazine. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. A touring possibility that many 
have overlooked. 

Hurrah for Arkansas, by Margaret Lyon. 
Bobbs Merrill. $3.50. Chatty comment on 
a picturesque state. 

Springtime in Virginia, by Samuel 
Chamberlain. Hastings House. $4. 322 at- 
tractive pictures of Virginia. 

The Everglades: River of Grass, by Mar- 
jory Douglas. Rinehart. $3.50. Book in the 
successful Rivers of America series. 

The Tennessee: The New River, by Don- 
ald Davidson. Rinehart. $3.50. The river’s 
history from the Civil War to the present. 

The South, by David L. Cohn and the 
editors of Look Magazine. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5. A picture-story of the richness of 
the South. 

The Central Northwest, by Wallace 
Stegner and editors of Look Magazine. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. An excellent hand- 
book with pictures, text, and maps. 

Salt Lake City, by Josef Muench. Hast- 
ings House. $1.50. A pictorial study of the 
great Mormon City. 

Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments, by Devereux Butcher. Oxford 
University Press. $2.75; soft, $1.75. Your 
guide to enjoyment of our 171 park areas. 

California: An Intimate Guide, by Au- 
brey Drury. Harper. $4. For the new vis- 
itor to California. 

San Francisco. Hastings House. $4. New 
edition of 1940 WPA Guide. 

Sun in Your Eyes—New Light on the 
Southwest, by Lloyd L. Goff. University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. $2.50. 
An enthusiastic treatment of people, places, 
ind customs. 

The Far West, by editors of Look. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. Splendid black-and- 
white and color pictures. Concise text. 


AFRICA 


Africa, I Presume, by Alan Reeve. Mac- 
millan. $3. Somewhat amusing account of 
African travel. 

Liberia, by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
William Sloane Associates. $3.75. A survey 
of Liberia and its rubber production. 


AUSTRALIA 
Introducing Australia, by C. Hartley 
Grattan. John Day Co. $4. An aid to better 
understanding of the land “down under,” 
Walkabout Down Under, by Kay Foote 


Stevens. Scribners. $1.50. An easy-to-read, 
quick picture of Australia today. 


ENGLAND 


All the Best in England, by Sydney 
Clark. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Useful informa- 
tien on things to see. 

So You’re Going to England, by Clara 
E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. A 
standard up-to-date guide. 

Your Holiday in Britain, by Gordon 
Cooper. A. A. Wyn, New York. $4. Scores 
of travel ideas by an English travel au- 
thority. 


FRANCE 


All the Best in France, by Sydney Clark. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. A timely guide for the 
modern traveler. 

So You're Going to Paris, by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. A revision 
of a popular guidebook. 


SCANDINAVIA 


So Youre Going to Scandinavia, by 
Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
Wealth of suggestions on Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. 


CANADA 


Canadian Spring, by Florence Jaques. 
Harpers. $3.50. Three months’ travel on 
the Canadian prairies. 

The Great Mackenzie, by Raymond Ar- 
thur Davies. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Can- 
ada. $3.50. A visit to the little 
Canadian north. 

The Lure of Montreal, by W. P. Perci- 
val. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. $3.50. 
Fascinating story of Canada’s largest city. 


known 


CARIBBEAN 


All the Best in the Caribbean, by Syd- 
ney Clark. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Facts about 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and others. 


MEXICO 


Now in Mexico, by Hudson Strode. Har- 
court, Brace. $5. A readable treatment by 
an experienced author. 

This Is Mexico, by E. Evalyn McNally 
and Dr. Andrew McNally. Dodd, Mead. 
$4. Interesting photographs and text. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


East of the Andes and West of Nowhere, 
by Nancy Bell Bates. Scribners. $3.50. Ex- 
periences of a naturalist’s wife in Co- 
lombia. 

Lands of the Andes: Peru and Bolivia, 
by Thomas R. Ybarra. Coward, McCann. 
$4. Fresh ideas about countries we think 
we know. 

The River Plate Republics: Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, by Betty de Sherbinin. 
Coward, McCann. $4. A book trip to take 


soon, 


HAWAII 


Hawaii, by Norman Wright. Hastings 
House, $5. Island beauty in words and 
pictures. 











Each vacation hour brings you richer, fuller 
pleasure in Michigan, where more than 11 
thousand glistening lakes mirror countless 
thrills for angler, swimmer and boatman 
At every turn in Michigan there's a view to 
be treasured, a memorable spot to visit. 
And there’s riding, golf, tennis, archery and 
a dozen other sports from 6:00 to 6:00, 


Reaching Michigan is easy. Air, rail, bus 
or highway brings you to Michigan swiftly, 
conveniently. And in Michigan's infinite 
variety of beach hotels, cool cottages, pine- 
rimmed inns or cabins you'll find accom- 
modations just sight for you, and your 
vacation budget. 


Let us send you a free booklet full of 
vacation charm to help you plan your 
happiness ahead—in Michigan. 









MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 30, Capitol Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 

Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder entitled “‘Here’s Your Michi- 
gan!”’ 


NAME. 





STREET. 








CITY. _STATE. 


“state OF Happiness FOR EVERYONE’ 



























































Comfortable? On Canadian Pacific 
trains your trip is always restful 
and relaxing. The service is 
unsurpassed. 










On your way to or from the North 
Pacific Coast and California, 
you ll see the best of Canada... lakes, 
prairies, the incomparable Rockies. 












Stop over in the Canadian Rockies 
at Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake 
Chalet ...or at mountain lodges. 
Season from June to September. 


Camadian Pacific 


Inquire about rail fares 










and Great Lakes Trips from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
* +. 
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Conservation 
on Location 


Pennsylvania’s Practical § 


Laboratory Trains Teachers 


ECAUSE few teachers admit com- 
B petency in the dawning field of con- 
servation education, the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers was organized in 1946 to 
guide Pennsylvania teachers. 

One hundred forty teachers have at- 
tended one of the four three-week 
sessions in the past two summers on 
scholarships provided by some sixty 
interested civic organizations. The 
Laboratory at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege operates under the sponsorship of 
various state government departments. 

Since conservation is a way of think- 
ing—even a way of living— a textbook 
course fails to produce students compe- 
tent in understanding resource prob- 
lems. The Pennsylvania Laboratory 
insists that conservation experiences 
shall be out-of-doors and to that end 
provides daily trips by bus to forests, 
streams, mines land use areas, and 
other points which illustrate the appli- 
cation of or the lack of application of 
conservation principles. 

The Laboratory enlists the services of 
an excellent faculty of 20 experts on 
particular resources. 

Teachers attending spend evenings 
examining visual aids and working 
under supervision of elementary or 
secondary education consultants. Teach- 
thus acquire a background for 
understanding the conservation of na- 
tural resources and formulate definite, 
detailed plans to bring a knowledge of 
conservation practices into their class- 
rooms—not as an additional subject to 


ers 


ce 
te 






Fish Hatchery Becomes a Classroom 


be taught, but as an aid to subjects 
already in the curriculum. 

A strong nucleus of trained teachers 
has developed even though in two 
years only one out of every 500 teachers 
in Pennsylvania has been privileged to 
attend the laboratory. They have intro- 
duced conservation in schools. They 
have also given over 200 talks on con- 
servation to community adult groups. 
Severa] county teachers bulletins now 
carry articles written by the teachers. 
Eight reunions of Laboratory groups 
have been held. One group spent a 
weekend this spring on a farm in a 
“sugar bush” to see the maple products 
industry. Another group spent four days 
in Lancaster County, the famed “garden 
spot of America,” where they saw the 
best of soil conservation practices. 

Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Rhode 
Island, and Michigan offer similar sum- 
mer conservation experiences for teach- 
ers. Many other states plan in one way 
or another tc stimulate interest in 
awakening a national consciousness to 
the need for conserving natural re- 
sources so that mankind may live a 
better life. 


Georce J. FREE 
Associate Professor of Education 





Yes, Sir — I'll Go 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


which would mature and enrich my 
life. A casual reference to Wordsworth’s 
skates at Dove Cottage, a meal at the 
Cheshire Cheese, Oxford students’ pre- 
exam preparations, no laboratories at 
English universities, the beef-eaters, 
Gothic architecture, London Bridge, a 
copy of the Spectator, the girls’ school 
at Keswick, or Rugby football may be 
the spark that will awaken interest. The 
traveled teacher’s mind is an attic stored 
with gadgets of thought almost as 
varied as a motion picture property 
room. 

Why is my next trip to South Africa? 


Because I want to see for myself the 
work of Jan Christian Smuts who has 
made me know that “Science is rapidly 
destroying or at least over-riding and 
over-ruling, the old boundaries. We are 
fast becoming neighbors of one another 
with far-reaching implications for old 
concepts and practices like war, race, 
nationality and the like. Neighborliness, 
the ‘good neighbor,’ are not only ethical 
concepts but are rapidly becoming 
economical, political, and international 
concepts and standards of human be 
havior which we violate at our peril.” 
I want to know more about the conti 
nent once known as Darkest Africa 
which Dr. Albert Schweitzer chose as 
a setting for his marvelous contribution 
to the progress of humanity. 

















Courtesy Appalachian Trail Conference 


Shelter on the Appalachian Trail. 


A Long Walk 


S HIKING your favorite sport? This 


summer why not plan to take the Ap- | 


palachian Trail, “the longest path in the 
world”? Straight across the Atlantic sea- 
board’s highest mountain tops, the Trail 
will take you for a clear 2100 miles (or 
any part of it) —all the way from Mt. 
Katahdin, Maine, to Mt. Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 

As trails go, the Appalachian is new. 
Benton MacKaye, a Massachusetts out- 
doors lover, first visualized the path in 
1921. The idea caught on with hiking 
clubs and nature enthusiasts up and 
down the coast. Over the next ten years 
hikers laid trails, connected them, and 
blazed them into the network that now 
awaits you. 

The Appalachian Trai] crosses two 
National Parks and a succession of na- 
tional forests, state parks and_ state 
forests. The main Trail is blazed regu- 
larly three times over, with special 
blazes for shelter, side trails, scenery, 
and with signs at important highway 
intersections. 

Overnight stops? Along the Trail, 
especially through the White and Green 
Mountains and in parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, the hiker finds shelters 
erected to solve this problem. In Maine, 
hikers can go on a seventeen-day tramp 
over the Trail and find lodging every 
night at a new hunting camp. (Write 
New England Trail Conference, 60 
Fearing St., Amherst, Mass., for in- 
formation and guides. They will direct 
you to appropriate organizations for 
other parts of the Trail.) 

Facts and figures are useful, but they 
can’t tell you about the real thrills of 
seeing the Appalachian Trail “through 
your shoes.” Maine’s forests, New 
Hampshire’s peaks, the Hudson, the 
Great Smokies — they're all waiting for 
you. You'll find the Trail just as Benton 
MacKaye visualized it, a narrow band 
along the East Coast ranges, passing 
through wilderness in beautiful, ever- 
changing, but unbroken retreat from the 
crowded life of towns. 

— Francis Howarp 
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Whether ue plan on seeing most of the U. S. A., Canada or Mexico or 
traveling direct to your favorite vacation spot, you'll have more fun by TRAIL- 
WAYS. You'll smile with satisfaction at the money you save with TRAILWAYS 
low fares, and you'll smile with pleasure in the relaxing comfort of a TRAIL- 
WAYS deep cushioned reclining seat. 


As the miles roll by, you'll thrill to marvelous views along TRAILWAYS 
famous scenery-level routes. You'll enjoy the friendly companionship of 
attractive fellow passengers and know why folks everywhere name TRAIL- 
WAYS “Tops in travel.” For complete information on all fares, schedules, 
vacation tours and charters—look in the phone book for your friendly local 

TRAILWAYS Agent, or write Dept. 
_ 13-S, NATIONAL TRAILWAYS 

BUS SYSTEM, 185 N. Wabash 

Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Seeing TVA 


Tennessee Valley Authority wel- 
comes visitors — alone or in groups. If 
you let TVA know when you will 
rive and how long you'll stay, they will 


suggest an itinerary. Address inquiries 
to TVA Information Office, 423 New 
Sprankle Building, Knoxville, Tenn, 





TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 





Quick!- Easy! - Private! i 


you need money — amount from $50 to $300— 
out and mall this 24 for com complete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, 


no endorsers 
Completely eeivete. School board, merchants, friends not 
contacted. ke the loan in the privacy of yourown home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
<une summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulldetails 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E-151 
216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines &, towa 1 
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SIGHTSEEING PLUS INSIGHT 


3716 WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS IN POLAND — 

Teaching methods; school organization. 

To give teachers o better understanding of 

recent developments in Eastern Europe. 
57 days $1045 (Tourist) 

$1185 (First Class) 

#17 INTERNATIONAL COURSE AT ELSINORE — 

England, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 

Sweden. Course at International People’s 
College — Elsinore, Denmark. 

47 days $695 

Choice of 20 ALL-EXPENSE Summer Studytours 
Write for booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Columbia University Travel Service 
Dept. E2, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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CONTEST MAGAZ Nt r es 

others wi Big winners tell their 

secrets teach y ow t “ BIG 

PRIZES. Lists irrent contests 
Send 25c. for sample copy 

GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 


1609 East Sth St Dept. 238 Duluth 5, Minn. 








TEACHERS! Midwest, "kecky Moun. 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, LA. 
29th Year MEMBER-—N.A.T.A, 
SES AAA A PA, 








This Summer in vibrant, flowerful 


_CUERNAVACA 


eat here Smal handsome homespur 
apartmer for 4 people, $20 monthly Ray persor tw 
act Everythir furt ( Wh lesome 


KE NNY BE LDIN 


14T SALINAS, CUERNAVACA, MEXICO 

















MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


SLIDECRAFT Ca. 
257 AVOLEY ST. 
SOUTH ORANEL Mo 


ree pane 














Workshops in 1948 


ECIPE for a very special summer: 

Season a well-planned trip with a 
WORKSHOP. When we say “work- 
shop,” we also include institutes, clin- 
ics, conferences, and similar short, in- 
formal programs. We don’t know any 
pleasanter way to meet and know peo- 
ple — and learn something. 

Summer, 1948, offers a workshop to 
fit practically any field and length of 
time you choose. No matter what your 
plans or your destination, you probably 
can, if you wish, fit in a workshop. 

Our list is only a “sampler.” For 
other workshops, consult “Summer Ses- 

1948.” Scholastic Teacher, 
the U. S. Office of Education, 
division field: 
exten- 
state university; 
your state department of education. 


sions in 
March 1; 
whichever covers your 
your professional organizations; 


sion director of your 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Madison, 
its sixth annual Audio-Visual 
Institute (July 12 to 15). 
of audio-visual 


University of Wisconsin, offers 
Education 
For later news 
projects, write the Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Edu- 


cation Associates, 1201—16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
COMMUNICATION 

University of Wisconsin offers the Con- 
ference on Communication, July 12 to 16, 
for high school and college teachers of 


English, Language 
and Speech, “ 
of the 
language 
tening, 
DRAMA 

See “Straw 


EDUCATION 


Arts, Dramatic Arts, 
to consider the varied aspects 
teaching of communication 
reading, 
and observing.” 


arts in 


writing, speaking, lis- 


Hat Theatre” page 12-T. 


Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, offers workshops in secondary edu- 
cation as well as a Special Education Con 


ference and a Reading Conference; both 
June 21 to 25. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, will 
hold “Workshop Seminars in Education.” 


Sample project title: 
year integrated course in social science 
for Grade 12.” Seminars last 6 or 8 weeks. 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, of- 
fers workshops in Secondary Education 
and Adolescence (June 14 to July 16) and 
one in Curriculum (July 19 to August 
20). The latter new fields: air- 
age, consumer, resource-use, health, safety 
education. 
Universit 


“To develop a one- 


covers 


of Idaho, Moscow, 
weeks of curriculum workshop. 

University of Colorado, 
offer a Workshop for Teachers, 
to July 23, open to teachers, 
and adininistrators, 
specialize within the 
laboratories, 


offers 8 


Boulder, will 
June 2] 
supervisors 
Teachers may 
workshop through 
committee work. 


s¢ hool 


projects, 











For Administrators 


University of Idaho offers a School Ad- 
ministrators’ Conference. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, of 
fers 3-week workshops for administrators. 

University of Denver will hold its sec- 
ond annual School Administrators Work 
Conference, June 21 to July 23, covering 
school buildings. 


FAMILY AND CHILDREN 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
offers a “Workshop on Marriage and Fam- 
ily Relationships,” June 11 to 22. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of- 
fers its annual Summer Institute, for par- 
ents, children, and professionals. 


Penn State (see above) offers six weeks 
on Human Relations — starts June 28. 

Rutgers University also gives a 6-week 
Human Relations Workshop, July 6 to 
Aug. 13. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Cal., a Home 
Economics Workshop covering family re- 


lations and child development. 
GUIDANCE 

US. Office of Education supplies a 
tree pamphlet, “Offerings in the fields of 


Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges 
and Universities,” listing about 42 work- 
shops 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Bureau for Intercultural Education, 


1697 Broadway. New York 19, N. Y., has 
a workshop list. The Bureau, itself, will 
join with New York University’s School 


of Education to offer a six-week workshop. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
\ Workshop on Education for Interna- 


tional Understanding will take place at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Kansas, probably June 7 to July 2. 


An Institute on the U. S. in World Af- 


fairs will be held at American University. 
Washington, D. C., June 14 to July 23 
American Friends Service Committee 


will sponsor Institutes of International Re 
lations for adults at 12 Write 
for information on these, and the many 
service opportunities for people, 
to A.F.S.C., 20 South Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


colleges. 


young 


Twelfth 





Cathet University Phete from 


ANTA 


At Work in Catholic U.’s New Theatre 































A Summer School in a great 
World Capital 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


Summer Session of The College of Arts 
and Sciences with work leading to 
AB and BS degrees 
7 June to 14 September 1948 


Two half-sessions of seven weeks each, 
or a total of 14 weeks, equivalent 
to a college semester. 


The Summer Institute of The Arts 
(Painting, Sculpture, The Dance, & Music) 
Seven Weeks 
From 28 June to 14 August, 1948 


For detailed announcement, address: 
The Director of The Summer Session 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WARD CIRCLE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 











BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION 


TWO 30-DAY TERMS 


Ist term— June 17— July 22 
2nd term — July 23 — August 26 


Select from over two hundred Graduate and 
Undergratuate course offerings for Elementary 
and Secondary school teachers. 

Nationall p Bone educators and prominent 
lectures will agument the regular University 
faculty. 

Bulletin mailed upon request. 


Address inquiries to: 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Bradley University, Peoria 5, Illinois 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


" 

* 
Workshop in Secondary Education . 
JULY 6— AUGUST 13, 1948 bed 
For Teachers, Administrators, bad 
Supervisors, Guidance and 4 
% 

& 

4 

: 

& 

a 


Curriculum Workers 


who wish to work on improvement of instruc- 


tion; life adjustment, core, and general educa 
tien programs; guidance; community resources; 
teaching aids. 


For information, write to 
THE DIRECTOR 
Workshop in Secondary Education 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


4 
Washington Square New York 3, ¥. Y. % 











MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 


A four-year Liberal Arts 
| co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 3 and July 14 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1948 


For complete information write: 


MR. PAUL B. CLARK 


Director of Admissions 











DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION 1948 
July 6 through August 14 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 
Complete Music Education for Children & adults 
Dalcroze Teachers Training 
130 W. 56th Street, New York City 19 
CO. 5-2472 





American Association for the United Na- 
tions says there will be workshops on 
teaching of United Nations at University 
of Denver, Colo.; Oneonta (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College; Geneseo (N._ Y.) 
Teachers College; Edinboro (Pa.) State 
Teachers College; State College ( Pa.) 
School of Education; University of Ten- 
nessee, University of Wyoming; others 
pending. Not all are on United Nations 
alone. Write A.A.U.N., 45 E. 65 St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM 


Stanford University presents a work- 
shop in high-school journalism. For more 
see May issue School Press Review, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 


PARENT-TEACHER 

Parents and teachers will exchange ex- 
perience at a one-week Parent-Teacher 
Association Workshop at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


RADIO 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, of- 
fers an 8-week institute on radio. Also 
the Public Service Radio Institute, July 
5 to 10, stressing local station program- 
ming. 

Other workshops or institutes will be 
at Universities of Denver, California, Min- 
nesota; Boston and Syracuse Universities; 
Pennsylvania State College. 

National Broadcasting Company will 
collaborate with University of California 
at Los Angeles and with Northwestern 
University in offering radio workshops. 


RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION 


Workshops on Resource-Use Education 
abound in the South. Eleven southern states 
will have these at colleges within their 
borders. For a list of state chairmen (they 
have the information), write Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

University of Wyoming’s curriculum in- 
cludes Resource-Use Education. 

Several universities hold workshops on 
conservation, one part of Resource-Use. 
See page 26-T for more on this subject. 
SPEECH 

Teachers College, Columbia Unversity, 
will hold a Remedial Speech Laboratory 
for the Training of Speech Correction 
teachers. 

University of Wisconsin and Whittier 
College (see above) are the only other in- 
stitutions holding speech clinics and work- 
shops, to date. 


STUDY TOURS 


For students and teachers who want 
geography and history credits, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, offers 
an 8-week Geography Field Course which 
includes a 7-week tour of the Middle and 
Far West, with brief stays in Canada and 
Mexico. 

For the Europe-minded, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Cal, offers a 6-week 
tour through England, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 














FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session —On the Campus 
July 6 to August 13 


Courses in 
EDUCATION — LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS—PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION — SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES—SPEECH 
RADIO — THEATER 
— COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRADUATE 
and UNDERGRADUATE LEVELS 


Evening Courses—Downtown 
June 21 to August 12 
INSTRUCTION AT UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


For Catalogue, Address 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. SEdgwick 3-2700 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥. 
BArclay 7-1366 














Luxembourg, Switzerland, and France. 






MILLS COLLEGE 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 


3 July — 14 August 


(For Men and Women—resident and non- 
resident) 


Programs 


Caso Panamericana 

Child Development 

Creative Art Workshop—includ- 
ing children’s classes 

English Language Institute 

Kindergarten Workshop 

la Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre 
classes 

The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and 


including children’s 





Guidance 

Inclusive fee. registration, tui- | 
tion, board and room, health 
services and incidentals. $250. | 
For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College Oakland 13 pei 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 





Name 


School— 


TRAVEL 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

p. 24-T. 

Information on: 

(] Great Lakes Cruise. 

[) Niagara to Saguenay 
Cruise. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL BUREAU p. 23-T. 

[] Free book, “Canada, 
Vacations Unlimited.” 

CANADIAN PACIFIC p. 26- 

% 

() Information 
Lakes trips. 

CUERNAVACA p. 28-T. 


() Information on stay in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
MANITOBA TRAVEL AND 
PUBLICITY BUREAU p. 21-T. 
(CL) Free copy, ‘Adventures 

in Manitoba.” 
MICHIGAN TOURIST 
COUNCIL p. 25-T. 
[] Free folder, 
Your Michigan.” 
MILWAUKEE ROAD pp. 7-T. 
[) “Everyman’s Almanac 
1948” contains  infor- 
mation on railroads. 
(0 Vacation lit. Northwest. 
NATION Al TRAILWAYS 
BUS SYSTEM p. 27-T. 
[) Info. on vacation tours. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYS- 
TEM p. 5-T. 
[] Free Vacation Guide. 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS p. 9-T. 
[] Free booklet, ‘‘Let’s Fly 
to Latin America!” 

(C) Name on list to receive 
Classroom Clipper. 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES p. 

14-T. 

[] Lit. West and Southwest. 

WORLD STUDY TOURS p. 

28-T. 

[] Booklet on all-expense 
summer study tours. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Send information on sum- 
mer sessions at: 


on Great 


“Here's 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


[) DALCROZE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC p. 29-T. 


([] FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 


(-] MILLS COLLEGE p. 29-T. 

[_] MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
p. 29-T. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY p. 

29-T. 

[] Information on second- 
ary education workshop. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDS 


AMERICAN TRUCKING AS- 

SOCIATION, p. 31-Sr.; 23- 

WW, PE; 13-Jr. 

([] Free booklet, Economic 
Giant, ill. discussion of 
trucking industry. 


(] Free booklet, Trends, 
story of motor transpor- 
tation. 


AMPLIFIER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA p. 24-T. 


[] Information on Magne- 
tape Recorder. 

AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

20-T. 

[] Name on list for Audio 
Record. 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO 

RAILROAD p. 37-Sr.; 29- 

WW, PE; 19-Jr. 


[] Free booklet, ‘The 
Washington Pictorial 
Magazine.” 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 13-T. 


[] ( ) free copies of Old 
King Coal Calls a New 
Tune. 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICE p. 24-T. 


[] Info. on Chorter of the 
United Nations film. 


BYRON G. MOON BUREAU 
OF EDUCATIONAL SERV- 
ICES p. 11-1. 


Cl] ( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Motor 
Vehicles.” 

[]( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Agri- 


DEVRY CORPORATION p. 

21-T. 

[] “Suggestions for Effec- 
tive Techniques for Uti- 
lizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom.” 

GENERAL CONTEST MAGA- 

ZINE p. 28-T. 

[] Sample copy, send 25c. 

GREYHOUND p. 14-Jr.; 28- 

Sr.; 20-WW, PE. 

(] Free travel literature. 
[] Free wall display, ““Am- 
erican Nat'l Parks.” 
MAGNAVOX COMPANY p. 

31-T. 

[] Info. on _ illustravox 
slide film equipment. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY p. 18-T. 

[] Copy of Aptitude Test. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS p. 27- 

Sr.; 17-Jr.; 19-WW, PE. 

[] Free booklet, 
Future Is What 
Make It.” 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

PRESS p. 21-T. 

[] New Travel Books. 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

p. 2-T. 

[] Information on Scholas- 
tic-BANTAM Books. 

SLIDECRAFT p. 28-T 

(] Information on making 
lantern slides. 

WEBSTER CHICAGO COR- 

PORATION p. 19-T. 


“Your 
You 


[] Information on 


new 

wire recorders. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ARNOLD, SCHWINN & 


COMPANY p. 21-Jr. 
[] Free movie star folder. 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGEN- 
CY p. 28-T. 

[] Information on 
ing posit.ons. 
BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 

MILK p. 4-all. 


[] Free recipe book. 


teach- 














[) AMERICAN UNIVERSITY culture.’ STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
p. 29-T. Ol ) no. of sets of  P- 28-T. 
[ BRADLEY UNIVERSITY “Contribution of Petro- [| Details of confidential 
p. 29-T. leum.” BORROW BY MAIL plan. 
Also information on——— 
Position 
Enrollment 
Zone State 


City 








May, 


1948 





H.S. Radio Workshop 


Bulletin: “Salute to the Class of °48” 
will be heard on ABC stations in May 


or early June. Watch for announce- 
ments of prominent Americans who will 
give Commencement messages to high 
school graduates. An ABC production 
in cooperation with the Association for 
Education by Radio. Invite. listening. 


° ° 2 


Good wishes to AER’s new officers 
inducted this week at the Ohio State’s 
Institute on Education by Radio. New 
president is George Jennings, Chicago. 

° Qo Co 

Scholastic radio script writing awards 
for 1948 will be announced at the Ohio 
State AER meeting. Four “famous 
names” in radio judged the finals: Paul- 
ine and Fred Gilsdorf (Ghost of Ben- 
jamin Sweet); Irve Tunick (World Is 
Yours, CBS Is There); Morton Wishen- 
grad (Eternal Light). Entries increased 
150 per cent over last year. 

° - oO 

New Equipment: We visited the an- 
nual “fashion show” of radio equipment, 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. New 
electronic marvels caught our eye. Web 
ster displayed a new snub-nosed Model 
78 wire recorder. It is light and small 
enough (11 x 11 x 55s) to fit in your 
radio cabinet. Learecorder combines a 
wire recorder and record player. It has 
a good monitoring meter. We saw both 
the Brush Sound Mirror and the Ampli- 
fier Corp.’s Magnetape with a variety 
of gadgets we at once coveted. Wire- 





Freed — designed for school use 


way gave a debut party at the Waldorf 
Astoria for its new machine now defi- 
nitely in production. 

The first low-priced FM-AM receiver 
definitely designed for rough, tough 
school use is the Freed Eiseman. 

Among others popular with educators 
are the Bendix and RCA. 

Speaking of receivers, much of New 
York City’s increased educational radio 
budget will go for receivers to hear the 
school board station WNYE recently 
increased to 20,000-watt power. 

—Witt1aM Dow BouTWwELL 





ILLUSTRAVOX Sound Slidefilm Equipment 
.. . Now Available 
For Schools And Churches 


Same famous equipment used in training millions of service 





Better Sound—only unit with 
famous Magnavox speaker. 


men and industrial workers for nearly two decades is now 
ready for educators. 





Better Pictures—sharp, clear pro- 
jection of all films. 





tA 
Easy Operation—takes only 3 
minutes to set up Illustravox. 









Sturdy Construction—built to 


Your story is SEEN 


stand daily school use. 





s teaching tools, sound slidefilms grow more important every day. 
Their effectiveness, however, depends primarily on the quality of 

the equipment used. Now, Illustravox offers you the same projector that 
has been proved the most dependable by industry and the armed forces 


Better Portability—easy to carry, 
weighs only 20 lbs! 




















193! : ae 1948 for eighteen years. 

PTTL“ LLL tet Ld Illustravox is sturdily built, as sound slidefilm equipment must be, to 
seeenes ona cro withstand the rigors of constant use. Its pictures remain sharp and bright; 
COCO its voice clear and true, through years of service. It presents your train- 
SeeeeeP: PCO ia ing message dramatically and effectively time and time again with 
rr tt EE BREEESED. tireless perfection. 

Ltt tt tt 





Be safe when you buy sound slidefilm equipment. Specify Illustravox and 
enjoy the prompt service its wide distribution assures. Over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment in use today is Illustravox. 


Leadership—I|lustravox is pioneer 
sound slidefilm equipment builder. 


Where To Buy Illustravox—yYou can obtain Illustravox equipment 
through leading commercial film studios and Audio-Visual Dealers. 
For the name of your nearest supplier write The Magnavox Company. 
Illustravox Division, Dept. 51, 2149 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Ind, 


Reputation — Over 80° of all 
sound slidefilm equipment in use 
today is Illustravox. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY © MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Across a friendly border visit the ancient fortress city of Quebec, with its winding, storied streets, the land of the seigneurs, gay 
Montreal, colourful Gaspé and the lovely Maritime Provinces. See the glories of Canada from a Canadian National train. 


aN Castor Wort in Ca 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
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Shop, sightsee in Canada’s friendly cities (Toronto skyline Jasper Park Lodge (Cavell Road scene above) is a famous 
above). The International Limited (Chicago, Toronto, Montreal), Canadian Rockies stopover. It and other resort and year-round 
the Ocean Limited (Montreal, Halifax), and other “name” trains hotels—steamships to Alaska, Bermuda, West Indies—airlines— 
give easy access to all Eastern Canada. The Continental Limited all are part of this, the largest transportation system on the 
provides through service, Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, to and continent. To California and anywhere West, to New York and 


from Jasper and Vancouver. anywhere East, travel Canadian National. 
For particulars consult your nearest Canadian National Railways ZS 

fice... Bost Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, ANADIAN e Mm 

Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, ———— 

Pittsh ‘ortland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis 


Washington, D U.S. citizens need no passport. THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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Teaching 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Arctic World (p. 7) 
Aim 

To show the pupils, through a 
teacher-guided reading of the article, 
how visual aids may be used and how 
sections of the story may be assigned 
to individuals for a report or for oral 
reading. 
Procedure 

A. Silent reading of the. article. 

B. Guided reading of the article. 

Teacuer: The first sentence of this 
article defines the area of the Arctic 
World. Read it, Agnes. 


Pupil reads: “The Arctic World is the 
area north of the Arctic Circle.” 


TeacHeRr: Draw a large circle on the 
board, Rogey. Mark the central point 
of your circle North Pole and label the 
circumference Arctic Circle. 


Pupil draws and labels a large circle. 


TeacHer: Starting at the North 
Pole, John, please cut this circle into 
three big pieces as though you were di- 
viding a pie into three parts. Use your 
Junior Scholastic map to aid you in slic- 
ing the “pie” into Asia’s piece, Europe's 
piece, and North America’s piece. La- 
bel the portions with the names of 
these continents. 

Pupil trisects the area of the circle 
and labels the sections as directed. 

TeacHER: Volunteers will please 
come forward to write the answers to 
the following questions inside the line 
of the Arctic Circle. 

(1) What country owns all the land 
in Asia north of the Arctic Circle? 

(2) What country owns most of the 
land in Europe north of the Arctic 
Circle? 

(3) Tips of what other countries of 
Europe fall inside the Circle? 


(4) What country owns the island 
of Greenland? 

(5) What countries of the North 
American continent have land inside 
the Arctic Circle? 

(6) What is it that provides the 
water “filling” for the Arctic “pie”? 


Volunteers write the following an- 
swers on the board: (1) Russia (2) Rus- 
sia (3) Norway, Sweden, Finland (4) 
Denmark (5) Canada and the U. S. (6) 
the Arctic Ocean. 

TEACHER: People who have lived in 
the Arctic say that most of us have mis- 
taken ideas about it. Helen, Jack, Eric, 
Suzanne, and Eleanor, investigate the 
following statements and prepare to 
tell us the truth about them. 

(1) The Arctic is the coldest place 
on earth. 

(2) The Arctic is too cold a place to 
live. 

(3) Polar bears are the only animals 
that live in the Arctic. 

(4) Nothing grows in the Arctic. 

(5) The Arctic has no valuable natu- 
ral resources. 





FOR BETTER SERVICE 


By entering your renewal order 
now for next term’s subscription to 
Junior Scholastic, you will be as- 
sured of receiving the first issue 
during the opening week of school. 
Please sign one of the renewal or- 
der cards previously sent you and 
forward it to us today if possible. 
Estimate the number of copies of 
the magazine you will need. You 
may revise this estimate after your 
definite requirements are known in 
September. You will not be billed 
until your final order has been en- 
tered next fall. 











The selected pupils, after a restudy 
of the article, report as follows: 

(1) Hexen: At the North Pole the 
temperature is-never lower than 55 be- 
low zero. But in North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming it is sometimes 
colder. More than 90 per cent of all 
Arctic land is free of snow in August. 
The area around the pole stays frozen 
the year round. 


(2) Jack: People who live in the 
Arctic lead a way of life suited to the 
cold winters. In Arctic Europe the 
Lapps live as the Eskimos of North 
America do. The home of the Lapps 
stretches across Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. Only in Russia have people 
settled in the Arctic in large numbers. 
The most important cities are Mur- 
mansk, Norilsk, Igarka, Golchikha, and 
Dudinka. In Canada the Arctic town 
of Aklavik has a population of about 
200. 


(3) Enic: The Arctic is the home of 
reindeer (caribou), musk oxen, seals, 
polar bears, white foxes, muskrats, 
beaver, marten, and mink. The caribou 
is the most valuable animal. Its fur and 
hides are used by the Eskimos for 
clothing and for building their homes. 
The musk ox gives milk, meat, and 
wool. Some attempts are being made 
to raise domestic cattle in the Arctic. 
At Aklavik there is a Polar Sea Dairy 
Farm. There are plenty of fish in Arctic 
waters. 


(4) Suzanne: In summer grass and 
flowers grow in the Arctic, as far north 
as the northern tip of Greenland. The 
Arctic forests of Russia are very valu- 
able. Many of Russia’s Arctic towns are 
lumber towns. Farming experts in Rus- 
sia believe that wheat can be grown 
north of the Arctic Circle. Wheat is 
now raised far north in Siberia. 


(Turn page) 


















COMING IN 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Junior Scholastic’s Semester Re- 
R view Quiz, a four-page supplement, 
will be distributed with the May 
24 issue. There will be one supple- 
ment for each pupil-subscriber. 













Issue of May 17 


Theme Article: The Antarctic Con- 
tinent 

All Out for Democracy: 
America’s Future 








You and 






Issue of May 24 
(Last issue of the school year) 
Student Achievement Issue 
Special Feature: This Atomic Age 
Special Supplement: Four-page 
Semester Review Quiz 

















(5) Exveanor: The Arctic is rich in 
minerals. Coal is mined in Spitsbergen, 
nickel in Finland, iron ore in Sweden 
and copper in Canada. Near Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, there is a 35,000-square- 
mile oil reserve. Experts believe that 
the Barrow reserve is only part of a 
tremendous oil basin under the Arctic 
Ocean. Just south of the Arctic Circle 










in Canada, radium and uranium are 
mined. 
TeacuER: Anthony, will you read 






aloud the section of the article that tells 


the history of exploration in the Arctic 
world? 


Pupil reads from Junior Scholastic: 

The ancient Greeks tried to sail 
through Arctic waters in 325 B.C. 
When he failed to reach the Indies by 
sailing westward, Columbus believed 
he would be more successful if he went 
by way of the north. He died before 
he could set out on such a journey. The 
American explorer, Robert Peary 
reached the North Pole in 1909. Since 
Peary’s day, several planes have flown 
over the North Pole. The first flight 
was made in 1926 by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander (now Admiral) Richard E. 
Byrd. 

TEACHER: Russia knows more about 
the Arctic than any other nation. Emily, 
read the section of the article called 
Russia in the Arctic. 


Pupil reads aloud as the class follows 
the story on the Junior Scholastic map: 


TEACHER: An associate of the Arctic 
Institute of North America says the 
Arctic may be defined in many ways. 
He tells how each of the following 
might define it: an astronomer, a botan- 
ist, a climatologist, an agronomist, a 
scientist concerned with environmental 
protection. George, Henry, Claire, Eve- 
lyn, and Howard — each of you tell how 





























one of these people would define the 
Arctic. 

(Before posing this question define 
for the class what an astronomer, a 
botanist, a climatologist, etc., is.) 

Pupils answer: 


First Purim: An astronomer might 
define the Arctic as an area on which 
the sun does not set in midsummer. 

SEconD Pupix: A botanist might de- 
fine the Arctic as a place where trees 
will not grow because of the cold. 

Tuirp Puri: A climatologist might 
define the Arctic as an area in which 
the average temperature is not higher 
than 32 degrees. 

FourtH Puri: An agronomist might 
define the Arctic as a region where 
there are less than 50 days between 
frosts. 

FirtH Puri: A scientist concerned 
with environmental protection might 
say the Arctic is a place where our 
warmest clothing cannot protect us 
from the extreme cold. 


Recommended Reading 


Tenderfoot with Pear George 
Borup. Lippincott, Phitadetphie 1911. 
Within the Circle by Evelyn B. Stef- 
ansson. Scribner, New York, 1945. 
Hunters of the Great North by Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson. Harcourt, Brace & 


Co., New York, 1922. 

My Life with the Eskimos by Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson. Macmillan, New 
York, 1927. 


Stefansson; Prophet of the North by 
Earl Parker Hanson. Harper, New York, 
1941. 

Heroes of the Farthest North and 
Farthest South by John Kennedy Mac- 
lean and Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Crow- 
ell, New York, 1938. 


Discussion Period (pp. 3, 20) 


Appoint a pupil to write the follow- 
ing phrase and sentences on the board 
and choose another pupil to lead a class 
discussion of their meaning. 

Interfaith in Action. 

The main issue of the Italian elec- 
tions was communism. 

The purpose of ERP is to help Eu- 
ropean nations to help themselves. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Through what three continents 
does the Arctic Circle pass? (Europe, 
Asia, North America.) 

2. To what nation does Greenland 
belong? (Denmark.) 

3. What group of Arctic islands does 
Norway own? (Spitsbergen. ) 





4. Who are the Arctic dwellers of 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland? (The 
Lapps. ) 

5. What nation has more territory in 
the Arctic than any other nation? (Rus- 
sia. ) 

6. Of what nation is Elpidio Quirino 
President? (Philippine Republic.) 

7. Name the fifty-eighth nation ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. (Burma.) 

8. In what European city was a 
statue of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt unveiled last month? (Lon- 
don. ) 

9. Which party won the largest vote 
in the Italian election last month? 
(Christian Democratic Party.) 

10. What do the initials “ERP” stand 
for? (European Recovery Program.) 





Writing Awards 
Judges Announced 


Announcement of winners of the 
1948 Junior Scholastic Writing Awards 
will be made in the May 24 issue, the 
final issue of the semester. Judges who 
participated in selecting the winners 
are: 

Short Story: Helen Ferris, Editor-in- 
Chief, Junior Literary Guild; May 
Massee, Editor, Viking Junior Books; 
Irving Crump, Editor, Boys’ Life. 

Essay: May Lamberton Becker, Chil- 
dren’s Book Editor, The New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Margaret C. Scoggin, Li- 
brarian and Editor of anthologies for 
young people; Dr. Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Poetry: Hughes Mearns, educator in 
the field of creative writing; Dr. Elias 
Lieberman, poet and Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools in New York City; 
Laura Benet, poet and author. 

International Letter Writing: Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Howard E. Wilson, Educa- 
tion Director, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; Juan T. Trippe, 
President, Pan American World Air- 
ways. 


Solution Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 20 

ACROSS: 1-mesa; 5-polar; 6-Eskimo; 8-as; 9- 
doe; 10-R. I.; 11-R. R.; 12-yell; 15-reap; 17-ewer; 
19-sr.; 21- “no; 22-eat; 34-g0; 25-animus; 27-trait; 
28-seen. 

DOWN: 1-mossier; 2-elk; 3-said; 4-armor; 5- 
Peary; 7-o’er; 13-Lee; 14-law; 16-penguin; 18- 
roost; 19-sea; 20-rants; 23-tire; 26-Mae. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 21 
1. ARCTIC NATIONS: Check Finland, Nor- 
way, Russia, Sweden, Canada. 
2. ARCTIC MANNERS: 1-b; 2-c; 3-d; 4-a. 
3. WHERE?: 1-North Dakota; 2-Barrow, 
Alaska; 4-Russia. 
EWS FROM EUROPE: 1-c; 2-b. 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1- Philippine 
Republic; 2-Burma. 
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